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To D E T R ACTION. 


? = High and Mighty Sir, 


2» ] HE attention, with which you have been pleaſed 
do diſtinguiſh this inconſiderable production, makes it 
a duty with me to lay it at your feet. The applauſes Wn” 
of the Theatre gave me aſſurance of its ſuceceſs, but it 3 
was your teſtimony alone; which could inſpire me with 
any opinion of its merit: Nor is it on this occaſion . 
only I am to thank you; in whatever proportion I 7 
have been happy enough to attract the regards of the 
public, in the ſame degree I have never failed being 
honoured with your's: 85 „ 
How I have merited theſe marks of your partialit x 
1 am not able to gueſs : I can take my conſcience to 
witneſs, I have paid you no ſacrifice, devoted no time 
or ſtudy to your ſervice, nor am a man in any reſpect 
qualified to repay your favors : Give me credit, there- 
fore, when I tell you, that your liberality oppreſſes me. | 
Was I apt to rate my pretenſions ughly, and preſume 
upon the indulgence 45 the public; I might have ſome 
claim to your favor; but *till you hear me complain 
that my reward is not equal to my merit, I pray you 
let me enjoy my content and my obſcurity. ' 5 
At the ſame time that I would gladly withdraw my- 
ſelf from your notice, I have no one in my eye whom 
J would wiſh to recommend to it: It is my deſire to 
put you at your eaſe, worn out as you muſt needs be 
with the toils of your employment; and I ſeriouſly 
proteſt to you, that if your ſilence will be the conſe- 
quence of mine, I am ready to enter with you into ar- 
ticles whenever you think fit; convinced that I can 
never benefit mankind ſo much as by procuring you a2 
laſting repoſe; nor would you be long to ſeek for a 
retreat; there are many market-tewns in the country 
ef F where 


uu 
where younap drink your tea in quiet = eh reput- 
able ſet of elderly maidens at a diſtance from the ca- 


pital. Above all things I ſhould humbly recommend 

it $0 you, o relieve yourſelf trom your labours in the 

dramatic walks: Conſider, Sir, the camphign is now 

opening; I underſtand it will be an active one; new 

competitors will be preſſing; forward in the field of. 

fame; I could wiſh you to keep out of their way; 
,eneryated, as you ate by paſt exceſſes, you will- be ill 
1 able to ſtruggle with theſe young and maiden ſpirits; but 
if you muſt engage, let it, I pray you, be with ſome 
"4 of your intimates, if vou find any on the ground; and 
do not purſue thoſe miniſterial politics, hitherto adopt- 


2 
1 — 


* 


ed by you, of beſtowing all your favburs on your op- 
poſers, and letting your friends go without their re- 
Tf Whilſt I am conſulting your future repoſe, do not. 
think I am unmindful of your paſt renown ; It is to 
3 alone, Moſt mighty Sir, we owe the great enc reaſe 
- of news-papers (not to mention magazines, reviews, 
Kc.) in this metropolis, In former times, the world 
was contented with a ſtale recital of foreign and domeſtic 
 &ccurrences, which never came to pals, and a lame ac- 
count of caſualties,” where no miſchief. was ever done; 
now the reader. is convey'd under your atiſpices to the 
foot of the throne ; you have the key thar admits him 
into, he cabinets of all the princes in Europe; nay, 1 


77 *% 


you can carry him a dance thro! the air, as familiarly 
as the lame devil did the ſcholar of Salamanca, and 
uncover. the roofs of our cloſets and chambers to his 
view: The world is not only ſupplied with a faithful 
hiſtory of the times in our public prints, but every 
.. privare family, thro? your means, may meet its . m 
-. tecret Atalantis. Theſe are advantages, which, ſome 
People of confined notions have not clearly underſtood, 
and haveraſbly proceeded to oppoſe the tyrranny of. the 
. Jaw againſt the freedom of the preſs; pains and penal- , 


ties have been inflicted, mulcts and impriſonments 


have been put in force againſt the conductors of your 
_.. undertaking ; but, thanks to our excellent conſtitu- 


tidn, you ſtill enjoy your full liberty, though many 
The 


of your partiſans are abridg'd of theirs. 


found taciturnity yon obſerve. 
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wrapt perhaps in golden dreams of 1 and ſuc- 
ceſs: The conſequence of this manift 
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* Philippides Juoque Comædiarum poeta Baud ignobilit, um in 


certamine poetarum, præter Jpem wicyet, et Arti me gauderet, inter 


illud gaudium repente mortuzs offi  AVULYs GELLIUS il. xv. 
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vi DE DICAT ION. 
In the inſtance of the preſent imperfect performance 
(thus laid at your feet) I have had opportunity to ex- 
rience your concern for me in a peculiar manner: 
IIl-health, and other melancholy attentions, which I. 
need not explain to you, kept me at a diſtance from 


the ſcenc of its deciſion ; on this occaſion you redoub- 


led your admonitions, apprehenſive, no doubt, that I 


ſhould give way to the flattering report of my friends, 


and fearful that I ſhould yield to that weakneſs, of 
which the mind, when under the viſitation of affliction, 
is evidently moſt ſuſceptible. 

Nor is this the only error I might have fallen into, 
J muſt confeſs to you I had vainly flatter'd myſelf 
with the deſign of addreſſing this Comedy not to you, 
High and Mighty Sir, but to an amiable and elegant 


| friend, to a lady whoſe criticiſms under favour differ 


as widely from your's, as Shakeſpeare does from the 
author of the Choleric Man: This lady, Sir, (whoſe | 


name I forbear to mention, as it is unknown to you) 


was called upon in defence of a countryman to enter 


the liſts, tho the mildeſt of human beings, with the 


renowned Voltaire (I do not diſguiſe his name from 


you, becaufe I think on certain ſubjects, eſpecially 


where Chriſtianity is concerned, you have ſometimes 
taken part with him): The ſpectators of the combat 
gave the victory to the lady; the action is recorded 
in pure Engliſh ; but if you pleaſe to turn to the par- 


ticulars of the attack, which was on her ſide, you will 
find it conducted upon principles ſo oppoſite to your 
own, that you will probably differ in opinion from the 


reſt of mankind and give your palm to her antagoniſt: 
You I know would have proceeded according to all 


- the rules of modern fineſſe; ſapping, undermining 


and blowing up; working like a mole out of ſight, 
and over-turning all things in confuſion and ruin ; 
ſhe, in the ſpirit of ancient times, carried on her ap- 
proaches in open day-ltght and above ground, com- 


bating with ſuch weapons only, as Greece and Rome © 


had put into her hands under the plain guidance and 

direction of her -own wit and judgement. To this 
lady, in pure affection and eſteem, I had purpoſed to 
have inſcribed this Comedy; but when you told me 


it 


to diſtruſt herſelf, and to believe there is one quality, 
very apt to miſlead and be miſled, which ſhe poſſeſſes 
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DEDICATION. - 
it was not worthy even of my poor genius, how could 
I ſuppoſe it a fit tribute to her's ? She will therefore 


in the ſimple phraſe accept the will for the deed; and 


if ſhe ſhould chance upon refuſal to diſſent from the 
opinion you have given in the caſe, I muſt beſeech h 


in a greater degree (it poſſible) than either wit or 
judgement, and that is called (pardon my introducing 
it into your preſence) Benevolence. . 2 
How ridiculous ſhould I have made myſelf, if, fol- 
lowing the falſe lights of popular applauſe, I had pre- 
ſented this heterogeneous piece (as you are pleaſed to call 


it) to one, whole genius might have merited the ori- 


ginal from whence it pretends to be derived ; not the 
*Squire of Alſatia I mean, but the Adelphi of Terence: 
With reſpect to the above-mentioned *Squire, which I 


- underſtand is the offspring of Mr. Shadwell, if I have 


ignorantly robb'd him of any part of his patrimony, I 
hope it will not be imputed to me; for Ido ſeriouſly 
declare that to my knowledge I never ſaw him, or 
ever had any commerce or acquaintance with him, or 
knew, *till you informed me, that he had ſo reſpecta - 
ble a father : It is to you therefore, ingenious Sir, I am 
indebted for the diſcovery that I have loſt ſight of an 
original which I pretended to have copied, and copied 
one which I really never ſaw. | > 
But I would beg leave humbly to obſerve that the 
Plot of Terence was never in my contemplation'; it re- 
22 the genius of Mr. Maſon to make the Grecian 
implicity live on our ſtage; I dare not attempt it even 
at your command; but if you wiſh to have it tried, 


20 to your Terence, you will find it ingeniouſly and 


ably tranſlated, and bring his Brothers on the theatre ; 


I fear even my illegitimate race, if tried by a jury of 


Engliſh freeholders, will ouſt the repreſentative of the 
heir apparent, nay the very heir himſelf, if he was to 
come in his own perſon to aſſert his right, 

Athens and London, Moſs Mighty Sir, cannot as I 
conceive be eaſily compared: In your department I am 
appriſed how much advantage dwells with the latter; 
in mine we are grieyouſly worſted: 1 have ventured 
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vil DE DI, C A. T. I. O. N. a 
tg hint to you in the dull prologue I have prefix d, 
that there were at leaſt fifty comic poets flouriſhing at 
one period in Aibens, and moſt of theſe lived to write 
more, plays than all ,our fraternity now aliye put to- 
hee tho? you I believe may think ſome of us have 


Feady wrirten more than enough. *AMenander, learn- 
ed Sir, you well know is ſaid to have written 80, or 
according to ſome, 180 Comedies, and that they were 
all tranſlated by Terence; but if we take the teſtimony 
of ¶ Apollodorus, the number will amount according'to 
his computation to 105, and the ſame authority tells us 
that out of theſe 105 Comedies, Menander carried away, 
but. eight prizes, while & Euripides, as Varro informs us, 
on the other hand, out of 75 Tragedies was victorious 
only in five. Theſe inſtances will ſuffice to give us 
ſome idea of the comparative ſtate, of genius in the 
two places and periods. A 
Amongſt all theſe plays and all theſe poets, which 
1 the Athenian ſtage can boaſt, 1 ſhould doubt if you 
7, = could have found half the employment which our 
; ſcanty fraternity at home afford you: Be phaſed, 
learned Sir, to try your ſkill upon any one of Ariſto- 
phaues's comedies; take his Clouds for inſtance; if you 
was literally in the clouds you could not be more to 
ſeek; and unleſs Dr. Jonah or Mrs. Carter will take 
| You by the hand (and how that ſhould be I don't 
know) you will never get thro' the fog Turn over a 
Fragment, of + Philemon ; what do you think of it? 
Write a column in the news-papers upon it; is it not 
as heterogeneous a thing as the Choleric Man? Caſt your 
eye over thoſe paſſages of || Diphilus; do you ſee no 


 - ® Scripfit (ſc. Menander) Suidd tete 80 Comedias, wel ſecundum 
aliot 180, gui etiam aT erentio conver/as efſe omneſq. intercidifſe afſerunt. 
E is tamen centum of quingue omnibus, Jolis cu (. Menan- | 
Sue) 08 vicifſe iden Apolloderus cadem in libro ſeripfit. A, Gx r. 
XVII. Iv. y | 1855 | 15 N 

3 $ Euripidem quog; M Varro ait, quum quingue et ſeptuaginta tra- 
15 gædias ſcripſerit in quinguè ſolis viciſſe. 8 
i | I Noida, ; 98 5 | | 
| t Philemon lived in the tine of Alexander the Great; he aua 
2" 1} evriter of the New Comedy, and is ſaid by Suidas to have written 
I: ll Diphilys wvas alſo a writer of the New Comedy ;. he wrote 100 
Pays, and ſeme of theſe,it is ſaid were copied by Plautus. „ 
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reſemblance to the *Squire of Aſatia? It was as well 
known to Dipbilus, as it is to me. | 


* 


But there remains a word to be ſaid on ſome learned 


animadverſions of your's, entitled Ay Eſay on the- 
JVeatre, in which you profeſs to draw a Compariſon 
between Laughing and Sentimental Comedy; and in which 
you are pleaſed evidently to point ſome obſervations 
at my comedy of the Faſhionable Lover: You inſinu- 


ate that every blockhead can write Sentimental or pa- 


thetic Comedy; that Terence appears to have made the 


neareſt approaches, tho without confounding the diffe- 
rent provinces; and yet that he 1s reproached by- 
Cæſar for wanting the vis comica; but that all the 


other comic writers of antiquity take the walk of ridi- 
cule, and cautiouſly avoid incroaching on the confines 


of tragedy ; nay that Terence himlelf judiciouſly ſtops 


ſhort before he comes to the * downright pathetic. 
By this ſpecimen of your acquaintance with: the 


comic writers of antiquity, moſs learned Sir, I ſuſpect 
that from the great attention you have beſtowed upon 


the moderns, you have had little to ſpare to their pre- 


deceſſors; for if it is your opinion that Terence of all 
the ancient comic poets made. the neareſt approaches to 
the pathetic, I fear, you will have an hoſt of authorities 
to combat? S Varro decrees the province of the 
Manners to Titinnius and Terence; but that of the Pa- 
thetic to Trabea, Altilius and Cæcilius: You have here 


three comic poets of the Roman ſtage, all of which, 


according to the teſtimony. of Varro the moſt learned 


of the Romans, approached nearer to the pathetic than 


Terence, But let us hear the opinion of C. Ceſar in 


this queſtion, to whom you refer us, and tell us 


Terence ſeems to have made the neareft Approaches, yet always 

Judiciouſſy flops ſhort before he comes to the downwright pathetic; and 
yet he is even reproached by Cæſar for wanting the Vis comica. All 
the other comic writers 4 antiquity aim only at rendering folly or vice 
t their characters into buſtin'd pomp, or make 

what Voltaire humorouſly calls a tradeſman's tragedy. ANONY.- 
To ethos zulli alii ſervare couvenit quam Titinnio et Terentio 3 
Pathe vero Trabea et Attilins et Cæcilius facilt moverant. (Varr. 
de Lat, Sermone.) ) : © nb 2 
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that he reproachd Terence for being deficient in the 
vis comica, and this no doubt becauſe he had ſuch 
leanings, ſuch approaches to the patbetic: The lines, 
which convey this reproach will be found below in 


the + note; they appear to me to be expreſſive of a 


moſt tender affection and reſpect to the memory of a 
favourite author; and I with, illuſtrious Sir, you would 


think ſo well of them as to convey your reproaches in 


the like terms; my brethren would not complain, and 
J ſhould be a great gainer. But let us conſider theſe 
expreſſions of Czſar's; I do not diſcover any alluſion 
to the pathetic: He calls him puri ſermonis amator ; 


and this indeed accords: with & Cicers's deſcription 


but I am apt to think that neither in this expreſſion, nor 
in that of Lenibus Scriptis any reference is made to 


the pathetic, and I am ſtrengthened in this opinion by 
an obſervation of Tanaquillus Faber on this very pai- 


fage ; * Ceſar thought (ſays the commentator) that 
Terence, in moving the paſſions, was inferior to ſome 
others, which indeed is the caſe ; and Ceſar's opinion is 
confirmed by the decree of Varro, the moſt learned of the 
Romans. This truly is to the point, if we are to cre- 
dit the authority above-mentioned ; and he proceeds 
to ſay, F.Thus you ſee that nething is left to Terence but 
The Manners: The Pathetic, which requires force and 


energy, eſpecially in the comic province, is aſcribed 1o 


others. By this reference you ſee we have not only 


gained an authority for my interpretation of Ceſar's 


AY 


words; but we have found a learned critic, who is 


r 
1 


+ Tu quogue tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Minander, 
Poneris, et meritò, puri ſermonis amato r; 
Lenibus atgus utinam ſcriptis adjuncta foret Vis 
Comica, ut æguato virtus polliret honore 
Cum Grecis, neque in bac dgſpectus parte j aceres, 
Uum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deefſe, Terenti. 
8 Ruidquid come loquens ac omnia dulcia dicent. 


- » *. Nempe boc ſentiebat Terentium in movendis patheſin inferiorom 


quibuſadam poetit eſe, quad profecto verum oft, et judicium Cæſaris ſen · 
tentiã Farronit, qui Romanorum doftifſimus fuit, confirmatur. | 
1 Yides to ethos Terentio relitum, nil aliud: To pathos, quod 


vim et impetum paſtulat, præſertim in genre comico, aliis concedi. 


hardy 


3 
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very oppoſite doctrin 

have maintained. | -* 
So much for Terence; as for all the other Comic 
Writers of antiquity, J am at a loſs co know whether 
you refer to the whole bulk of them in general, 'mean- 
ing all ſuch of whoſe writings we have any fragments 


or deſcriptions; or whether you mean all the otbers, 


whoſe plays hive come down to us entire; or in other 
words, all the two, viz, Ariſtophanes and Plautus—But 
we will take a ſhort examination of the caſe. 

If you mean to refer generally to the bulk of Greek 
and Roman writers of comedy, the queſtion is in part 


anſwer'd by Varro, (as above quoted) who declares 


that Trabea, Attilius and Cæcilius excelled in ſentimental 
or pathetic comedy: This will ſatisfy us as to the 
Roman ſtage; the Greek theatre, being original, was 


more various: Comedy took different characters at 


different periods: * The Ancient Comedy was per ſonal 
and licentious, for then the government of Athens was 
democratical ; Ariſtophanes, Cratinus, Eupolis, Phere- 
crates. and many others rank under this department; 
tuey laſh'd the vices of mankindwith ſingular ſeverity; 
the generals, judges, treaſurers, the people themſelves, - 


ay the moſt illuſtrious and moſt virtuous citizens 


no perſonal invective, but have for the object of their 


were not exempt from their ſatire. Their invectives 
however were frequently reſented; Eupolis in par- 
ticular was caſt into the ſea and drowned, either be- 
cauſe he had ſatyriz'd the Baptæ, in his comedy ſo 
call'd, or at the command of Alcibiades, whom he 
had lampocned. This circumſtance and the tranſition -. 
of power from the people to the nobles introduced 
that ſpecies of comedy call'd + The Middle; of this 
fort we are told was the Zoloſicon of Ariftpphanes, the 
Ulyſſes of Cratinus, and many others, which contain 


5 FI 


OE Vetus Commdia. | + Media, 4 . 2 
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ridicule certain paſſages in, or alluſions to, the ancient 
poets, or parodies and traveſties upon the eminent 
tragedies; thus Cratinus in the comedy above men- 
tioned ridicules the Odyſſey, and thus the tranſition was 
made from perſon to performance, much to the 
advantage of ſociety : Your' tranſitions, learned Sir, 
on the contrary, are often from performance to perſon. 
This however is certain that the writers of the ancient 
.or middle comedy made few, if any, approaches towards 
the pathetic, and ſo far your aſſertion is well founded. 
But in the ꝓ new comedy, of which Menander is at 
the head, the caſe is widely different ; the Wits of 
Athens became. exceedingly cautious how they 1n- 
dulged their vein for fatire, leaſt by any means their 
invective might be applied to any of the Macedonian 
princes, late Alexander's generals, of whoſe power 
they ſtood in extream awe. Comedy now aſſumed an 
aſpect entirely different; the fragments of Menander, 
Philemon, Diphilns, Poſidippus, ¶ ApollodorusGelous, and 
others, conſiſt of moral ſententious paſſages, elegant 
in their phraſe, but grave, and many of them, 
eſpecially thoſe of Dipbilus, of a religious caſt, as may 
be ſeen by refering to them. . 
| Numberleſs quotations might be adduced to prove 
"Ho this to have been the character and complexion of the 
E-- new comedy under Menander and his fraternity; 
Quintilian ſays of Menander that he is omnibus rebus, 
perſonis, affectubus accommodatus. Þ+ Dion Chryſoſtom 
ſpeaking of his ſtile, ſays it is imitatio omnium morum 
et gratiarum; and. if we may credit Clemens 
Alexandrinus, many paſſages in Menander are 


— 


"2 Nova---Newe Comeadie Menander fuit facile princeps, _ 
| The Hecyra end Phermio of Terence are ſaid, by Douatus, to be 


taken from Apollodoris. 3 „ | 3 D 
1 Nang. Menanari imitatis omnium morum et gratiarum omnem ſu- 
peravit veterum comicorum wvebementiam. TS 


#* Menander never comedie princeps unanimiter omnium ore procla- 

. matur, et proinde fuſtare fibi nomine locum vendicare viſus eft ; quo- 
nam ifpfeus ſententiæ pleræg, ab Hebræorum vatibus deſumpte, quai 
Parapbraſes quorundam propheticorum dictorum fuut. 7 flit off Clements 

Alexanarinus, lib. 5. gquyar:. ac. Hertel. præfatio. 
| SS =" copied 


5 


j 


* 


| DEDICA TI @N: 7 wat 
copied from the Hebrew prophets : And it is re- 
markable that ſuch was the elegance and urbanity of 
the Athenian comic poets under this claſs, at leaſt ſuch 
it appear'd to Cicero, that he groups them with the 
Socratic philoſophers, It will appear therefore that 
| ſentiment or the pathetic in comedy was not neglected 
by the ancients z that Terence ſo far from having made 
the neareſt approaches to the pathetic, was accuſed of 
being deficient in it, and others for that very reaſon ' 
preferr'd before him, that with reſpect to all the other 
comic writers of antiquity ;, it cannot be aſſerted that 
ridicule was their ſole aim; for tho? it may in general | 
be ſo pronounced of the ancient and middle comedy, bn 
yet the writers of the new comedy, (who are by far the 58 
moſt numerous and moſt celebrated) come by no 
means under that deſcription. As to the poſition that 
they never exalt their characters into buſkin'd pomp, &c. 
the F prologue to the very firſt play in Plautus, 
learned Sir, well ſet you right in that particular; 
wherein Mercury announces not a tradeſman's tragedy 
indeed, but a tragi- comedy. ; | 
And now, Sir, having addrefſed you under your 
general title, do not believe that I mean to mark you 
out by any particular one: Your correſpondence with 
me, you well know, has always been anonymous, ex- 
cept in the caſe of one unhappy gentleman, and he 
has fled his country, As for you, Sir, wherever you 
inhabit, and whatever is your fortune, I bear you no 
ill-will; my character I will keep out of your reach, 
and for my writines I ſhall-not much differ in opinion 
from you about them: If you purſue the ſame . 
ſtudies with me, good luck attend you; give your 
own works a good word, and be ſilent about mine; for 
if it ſhall pleaſe the Giver of my life to ſpare it, I 
hope ſoon to preſent to my countrymen ſomething 
more worthy of their approbation, and leſs dependent 
upon your's. I am, &c. &c. e | 
| he Author. 


$ Quid contraxiftis frontem ? guia tragædiam 0 
Dixi futuram hanc ? | PLlAUr. AMPH, 


* 
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By the AUTHOR of the COMEDY. 
Spoken by Mc. SMITH. 


N Athens once, as claſſic ſtory runs, 
Thalia number d fifry living ſons ; | 
But mark the waſte of time's J deftruBive hand, 

One bard ſurvives of all this numerous band; 
Yet human genius ſeem d as 'twou'd. defy 
Time's utmoſt rage by its variety, 

For twas no wond rous harveſt, in thoſe days, 
From one rich ſtock to reap a hundred plays. 
could we bring but one of theſe to light, 
Wed give a bundred ſuch as this to-night. 

Rome from her captive took the law ſhe gave, 
And was at once her miſtreſs and her ſlave , 
Greece from ber fall immortal triumphs drew, 
And prov'd ber tutelar Minerva true: 
be, goddeſs-like, confiding in her charms, 
To Mars refign'd the barren toil of arms, 
Full well aſſur d, when theſe vain toils were paſt, 
bat wit muſt triumph over ſtrength at laſt , 

T hen ſmiling ſaw her Athens meet its doom, 

And crown'd ber in the theatres of Rome; 
Nor murmur'd Rome to ſee her Terence hd 
With the ſame ſock in which Menander trod, 

Nor Lælius ſcorn d, nor Scipio bluſh'd to fit, 
And join their plaudits to Athenian t. 
Micio's mild virtue and mad Demea's rage, 

With burſts alternate ſhook the echoing ſtage; 
And from theſe models tis your poet draws 
His beſt, his only hope of your m_—_ 
A tale it ts to chace that angry ſpleen, 
Which forms the mirth —— moral of bis ſcene; 

A tale for noble and ignoble ear, | 
Something for fathers and for ſons to hear: 

And ſhould you on your humbler bard beftow, 
That grace which Rome to her's was pleas d to ſhaw, 

Advantage with the modern fairly lies, 
Who, * — gains as great a _ 
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E PIL O06 U 
By Mr. G ARRI C K. 
Spoken by Mrs. ABING TON. 


A S I'm un Artiſt, can my ſtill do better, | 
T ban paint your piftures ? for I'm much your debtor : 


Tl draw the out-lines—finiſh at my leiſure, 


A groupe like you wou'd be a charming treaſure! 

Here is my pencil, here my ſketching book, 

Where for this work, I memorandums took ; 

Iwill in full, three quarters, and profile, 

Take your ſweet faces, nay, your thoughts TI fleal ; 
From my good friends above, their wives and doxies, 
Down to Madame, and Monſieur, in the boxes: 
Now for it, Sirs !|-—T beg from top to bottom, 


You'll keep your features fix d till I have got em. 


Firſt for Fine Gentlemen my fancy ſtretches — 

They'll be more like, the flighter are the ſcetebes: 

Such unembodied form invention racks ; | 
Pale cheeks, dead eyes, thin bodies, and long backs , 

T hey would be beſt in ſhades, or virgin wax. 

To make Fine Ladies like, the toil is vain, 

Unleſs I paint ein o'er and o'er again 

In froſt, tho not a flower, its charms diſcloſes, 

They can, lite hot-houſes, produce their roſes. | 
At you, Coquettes, my pencil now takes aim 
In dove's Change-Alley playing all the game; 5 
Tl paint you ducklings waddling out quite lame. 

T he Prude's moſt virtuous ſpite, Pl next pourtray; 


Railing at gaming loving private play. 
Quitting the gay bon-ton, and wou d be witty, 


I come to. you, my Patrons, in the city: 

1 like your honeſt, open, Engliſh looks; 

T hey ſhow too that you well employ. your cooks | 

Have at you now—Nay, Miſter— pray don't ſtir, 

Hold up your head, your fat becomes you, Sir, 

Leer with your eyes—as thus—now ſmirk—well done ! 


Zou re ogling, Sir—a haunch of veniſon. 
Some of you fickle Patriots 1 ſhall paſs, 


Such brittle beings, will be beſt on glaſs. Now 


Hands fixt on one thing—eyes upon another; 
For Politicians, I have no dark tints, | 
Such clouded brows are fine for wooden prints. 

. To aiftant climes if modern Jaſons roam, , 
And bring the Galden Fleece. with curſes home, 
PII blacken them with Indian ink — but then 
My hands, like theirs, will n#er be clean ain. 
T bough laſt, not leaft in love, I come to you | 


With warmeſt tints ſhall glow your jolly faces, 

Joy, love, and laughter, there have fix'd their places, p 
Free from weak nerves, bon-ton, ennut, and foreign graces. 
PII tire you now no more with pencil ſtrictures; 

Zl copy theſe—next week ſend home your oy ures. 


s To the Galleries. | 


| Dramatis Perſonæ. | 


MEN. 


Andrew Nightſhade, Mr. Kixe, 
Manlove, | Mr. Arcxin, 
Stapleton, _ Mr. PAckER, 
Charles Manlove, Mr. REeppisn, 
Jack Nightſhade, Mr. WESTON, 


U Fo | 


»Dibble, Mr. BADDELEY, 
Gregory, Mr. Moopv, 
Frampton, Mr. WALD RON, 
; F rederick. Mr. WRIGHT. 
ll W OM E N. 
1 Mrs. as, 3 Horklxs, 
| , CLatitia, e Mrs. ABINGTON, 


Lycy, — Miſs Pork, 


New Sdarthirs you. elsa meant your 3 to feathers ; 


 And'"tis with rapture, nature's ſons I view; 2 
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CHOL ERIC MAN. 


any body waiting ? 


| A C 'F : I. 
8 CENE I. Manlove's GY 5 


(FxAur rom at his deſk; ManLove enters as from his 
walt; FRAMPT. riſes and meets him with ſome papers.) 


FRAMPTON,. 


You U have lengthen'd your walk this morning. 


MANLOVE. 
| Very likely : The gardens were pleaſant, and I be- 
heve I have rather exceeded my uſual ſtint. - | 
__FRAMPTON. 
By juft one turn upon the terrace. 
MANLOVE. 
You meafur'd me, I ſee: We men of buſineſs, 
Frampton, contract ſtrange habits of regularity. | 
| FRAMPTON. 
And bachelors too, Sir. 
| MANLOV E. 
Very true, very true: A wife now and then does 
put a man a little out of method, I have heard. Is 


\ 


FRAMPTON, 


No body. | 


e 


2 THE CHOLERIC MAN, 


MAN 4 O VE. 
Any caſes? | 
FRAMPTO N. 
Several. (Gives him papers. 
MANLOVE. 
Bleſs me ! was the world of my mind, they would 
patch up their differences over a bortle, and let the 
graſs grow in our Inns of court. Let me ſee—what 
have we got here? —(reads)—A detects B plucking 
turnips out of his field, &c.— Here's a fellow for you, 
he'll go to law with the Crows for picking worms out 
of his dunghill : Proſecute a fellow-creature for a 
turnip ? A turnip be his damages! 
| Ci ON 
And his food too, at leaſt till he's a better man. 
MANLO VE. 
| Nicholas Swanſkin,. taylor, in 7 hreadneedle Street, 
would be glad to know how to proceed in a legal way 
againſt his wife, in a caſe of cobabitancy Had 
you any fee with this caſe? 
| "-PRAMPFTON, 
A light guinea, Sir. h 
MANLOVE. | 
*Tis more than a light woman deſerves : Give the 
taylor his guinea again; bid him proceed to his work, 
and leave a 2 good for-1.othing wife to go on with her's; 
and hark'ee, Frampton, you ſeem to want a new 
coat, ſuppoſe you let him take your meaſure ;* the 
fellow, you ſee, would fain be cutting out work for 
the lawyers. Send Mr. Dibble hither. Oh, he is come. 
ao BBLE enters with papers, FRAMPTON retires to his 
Rr). 
par: Dibble, have you got Miſs Fairfax's Papers ? 
r 
T hey are in my hand, Sir. 


MANLO®O v E. 
Have you copied my opinion upon the will? 


DIB BLE. 


- 
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THE CHOLERIC MAN. 3 
| DIBBLE. | 


It is ready for ſigning. | ; | 
(Dibble gives him a pen, and Manlove figns a paper. 


ao MANL O VE. 5 | 
There, Sir. You've. compar'd it no doubt: Put 
the papers under one- encloſure, and carry them to 
Miſs Fairfax's ; make my reſpects, and ſay I will have 
the honour of waiting on her this forenoon, and 
ſtating ſome particulars. in my opinion that may want 
_ explaining, | WR ; 
DIBBLE. 5 
I ſhall, Sir. (Goes to the table and puts up the papers. 


5 MANL O VE. | 

Are you ready, Frampton? you and I muſt ſtep to 
the hall. How we appear to that ſpruce gentleman |! 
His father wore a livery ; his ſiſter is waiting-woman 
to Miſs Fairfax, the very lady he is going to in that 
monkey habit : Is there no perſuading him to ſuit his 
' dreſs to his condition? Believe me, Frampton, there 
is much good ſenſe in old diſtinctions: When the law 
lays down its full-bottom'd perriwig, you will find leſs 
wiſdom in bald pates than you are aware of, (Exeunt. 

DIB B L E. (An- 

What a damn'd queer figure old Frampton makes 
of himſelf? I muſt never ſhew him at our Sunday's 
club, never. The Counſellor's little better: It does 
well enough for chamber practice, but he cou'dn't 
walk the hall in that wig : It's nothing now unleſs a 
good club of hair peeps under the tye: I hope ſhortly 
to ſee the day when Weſtminſter-hall ſhall be able to 
count cues with the Parade.—( He fits down, A knock- 
ing at the door.) Who's at the door? Come in: You 
expect now l ſhould riſe and open it: Not J, in faith, 
do that office for yourſelf, or ſtay where you are.---- 
Ah, Gregory, is it you what wind blew you hither ? 
what witch brought you at her back ? f 
| 3 B 2 SCENE 


THE CHOLERIC MAN, 
SCENE II. 
Enter GREGORY. 


No witch, but an old bone-ſetting mare, with a 


heavy cloak-bag at her crupper, that has play'd a bit- 
ter tune upon my ribs. Where's s his honour, Maſter 
Dibble? | 

— 0-6 B BLE. | 

Out: Give me hold of thy hand, old oy. What 8 
the beſt news in your parts? Hav'n't earth'd old 
—— yet ? 
GREGORY. 


Earth'd him | no ſuch luck ; he's a tough morſel. 
He's above ground, as my head can teſtify. 


Shews bis cu 
pints © / 


Why that's s action and battery with a vengeance. 
GREGORY. 

Batrery ! he knows the ſtrength of my ſcull, as 
well as a ſand-man knows the back of his aſs, and | 
cudgels it as often: But he's hard at hand When 
will his honour, Manlove, be at home? 

DIB B L E. 

Preſently, preſently. What brings your old blade 
hither ? : 
| SEE EE © 

The old errand : a little bit of law; a ſtnall j jig 
to the tune of John Doe and Richard Roe; that S all. 

DIB IL R. | 

Plaintiff, I bet five to one. But how does my 

8 Jack ? how fares it with young n 
GREGORY. 

- Gads-m my-life, well remember'd | here's a writin 
for you: *Tis a mercileſs {crawl to be ſure; he's not 
at all come on in his running-hand, not at all; no, 
tho* I talk to him, and talk to him, and tell him 
what a fine young man his brother Charles is here, 
| Mr, Manlove I muſt call him now; for his honour, 


am 


THE CHOLERIC MAN. 5 
J am told, fince his return from travel, has nominated 
him afreſh after himſelf, hasn't he, Maſter Dibble ? ? 
DIBBLE. | 

Ay, ay; *twas done laſt ſeſſions ; he's no longer 
Charles Nightſhade, but Charles Manlove, Eſq. and 
a brave eſtate he's got by the exchange. 

GREGORY, | 

All theſe things I ding into the ears of our young 
ſcape-grace, Jack; but I might as well whiſtle the birds 
from the ſky, as talk him out of his tricks; mobbing 
with the carter-fellows, and ſcampering after the 


maids : All the while too the arch knave contrives to 


blind the eyes of old Choleric, his father, ſitting as 
demure as a cat, *till he is fairly in for his evening's 
nap, then away goes he, like hey-go-mad, all the 
pariſh over. Well, have you made out his letter? 
DIBBLE. 
I'll attempt to read it to . 


Dur Pickle, 


Old Choleric is ſeting off for Londen, and 
thinks to leave me in the country, but it won't do: Muſt 
have another bruſh with the lads at the Bear : Intend to 


be at brother Charles's on Wedneſday at noon, where 


you'll meet me. Old Truſty carries this, and underſtands 
rap: Mum's the word. T hine, 


Joan NIGHTSHADE. 
So you are privy to this trip, Gregory. 
GREGORY. 
To be fare, Maſter Dibble; we are all of his fide: 
There is not a ſervant wou'd peach, if he was to com- 
mit murder amongſt 'em. ; 
DIBB .L E. | 
Indeed ! But hold, here is more over the leaf. 
Gregory ſays I was of age laſt Lammas, if you know of -.. 
ever a clean tight wench, that will take me out 


old Choleric's clutches, I den't care if 1 buckle too for | 


life. N. B. She muſt have the Las or the bait 
wont lake. 


4 N . : 4 | 3 So, 
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6 THE CHOLERIC MAN, 


So, fo! | he's for a wife you ſee: Has he ever talk'd £ 


to you in this ſtrain ? 
| GREGORY. 


Now and then, but I always tell him *tis time to 
think of nn when the oſd badger is in the earth. 
WR po & ©” Sp 

Pooh ! you're to blame : We'll make a man of 
him; well ſet him up with a wife. I have a girl in 
my eye; a friend of my own—provided you will 
bear 2 hand jn the buſineſs. ED 

 - GREGORY. 

Bear a hand, Maſter Dibble ! You. are a 7 FOR 
ang can take care of yourſelf, I'm a poor an and 
have a character to we; > 
| DIBBLE. 
Well, well; but if I pay you for your character, 
2nd your ſervice into the bargain ; _— thing has its 


price you know. 
GREGORY. 


To be ſure, there's no denying that : But, hark! 

here cores his honour Manlove, , 
DIBBLE. 

Enough Where are you lad od? 

 OAEGORY-- 

At Mr. Stapleton's, in New Broad-Street : Im 
| going thither after I've ſeen the Counſellor.” | 

DISSLB, 

Better and better {till : I'm going thither too, and 
will wait for you below in the ſquare: We can diſcuſs 
my ſcheme by the way. Exit. 

: R E G O . 
What a ſharp bitten vermin it is! Ah! theſe law- 
vers have all their wits about em. 


S OCE NF III. 


MANL OV E and GREGORY. 
MANLOVE. 

What, Gregory! and without thy maſter ? Where's 

my brother Nightſhade ? Thou and he. are ſeldom 

* I believe. | GRE. 
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THE CHOLERIC MAN. 
f 75 Ik 9/7 
Troth, Sir, I hope heaven will“ take ſome con- 
ſideration of that, and ſet off the ſins of my youth 
againſt the ſufferings of my old age. The Squire is 
at hand. Ea Eben _ 2 
„ N ; 
Well, and what buſineſs calls him up to town ? þ 
->Q FESFOREY.. . | 
Pleaſe your honour he is fallen out with our parſon. Ws 
SE 4 M AN EGV. _ 
About tythes ? | | 3 We 
| GREGORY, be 
Lack-a-day ! he has been non-ſuitzd upon that 
ſcore over and over—'Tis about game. Dy | 
oo x... MANLOVE:— 7 8 {= 
Game, quotha! if he comes to talk to me about 1 
hares and partridges, Gregory, I won't hear of it: 
Such laws, and ſuch law-ſuits are the diſgrace of the 
country won't hear a word upon the ſubject. 3 
n QRHEGUOEL | 
It's quite a breach; he has totally left off going to 
church himſelf, and forbade all his family ; nay, 
what's more, he has broke his back-gammon tables, 
only becauſe the parſon taught him the game; Mercy 
o' me, that ever your honour and my old maſter: 


ſhou'd be born of the ſame mother. 
| MEA NLOVE. | 


[ 
Of the ſame mother, but very different fathers, 
Gregory : Doom'd from early youth to a life merely | 
mercantile, . his days have been paſs'd between a W 
compting-houſe at Rotterdam, and the cabbin of a 1 
Dutch dogger ; precious univerſities? One ſoy, inn 
deed, he allow'd me to reſcue from his hands, and to 
him I have given a public education; the other 
Poor lad has been a bird of his own breeding. | | 
f... ĩͤ > 5 
And a precious. bird he is! ſuch another Japwing ! . 
ſkitting here, and ſkitting there; ſometimes above, ; 
ſometimes below: No wonder he's fo wild when his 4 
| . | ſchooling 6 
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2 5 THE CHOLERIC MAR 


ſchooling has been under the hedges; but I hear my 
| old maſter on the ſtairs. Good morning to your 


| i Pn muſt budge onwards to Mr. . s. 

1 | 5 MANL O VB. 7 
3 | | Gregory, ue morning. 

( | 8 BENE IV. 
ee NIGHT SHADE. 
E\1\ | _ NIGHTSHADE (tors 
Lot: I tell you, fellow, there's your fare: I'Il not give 


you a farthing over. A hard ſhilling indeed! a ard 
coach if you pleafe !—Brorher Manlove, your ſervant |! 
| This town 3 worſe and worſe; no conſcience, no 
| — police—if I was not the moſt patient man alive, 

| ſuch things would turn my brain—Brotker Manlove, 
| 1 ſay, your ſervant. . 
| | SER MANLOVE. 2 TL 
3 Brother Andrew, you are welcome. You ſeem'd a 
little ruffled, ſo 1 waited for its ſubſiding, and now 
give me your hand: I am glad to ſee you in un 

* the occaſion be agreeable. „ 

NIGHT SHADE. 
FF think the law has a, proviſo for every thin 

Your compliment ſets off, like the preamble | 
ſtatute, and your concluſion limps after like oo 
clauſe at the tail of it. So you keep your old apart- 
ments, and as ſlovenly as ever Lincoln's-Inn and 
the law—ſo runs your life. A turn upon the Terrace 
after breakfaſt, a mutton chop for dinner at the 
Rolls, and the evening. N at the OI wind up 
your . 


MANLOVE. 

A narrow ſcale, I own; but whether it be chat! 
was made too ſmall for grandeur, or grandeur be too 
ſmall for happineſs, I never could entertain both 
gueſts together, ſo I took the humbleſt of the two, and 
left * other for * betters. | 
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5 THE CHOLERIC MAN; 


F NIGHTSHADE. 

Ay, y, tis too late to alter; *twou'd be a vain endea- 
your to correct your temper at theſe years By the 
way, brother, your ir- i is the dirtieſt I ever fat 
my foot upon. I FD 
MANL O VE. 

80 long as we have clean dealings within, our 
| tin will make no complaint. Tour's, I warrant, 
was neater at Rotterdam ? We 
NIGHTSHADE. 
Neater! *tis a matter of aſtoniſhment to me, how 
you that have a plentiful eſtate, can make yourſelf a a 
ſlave to buſineſs, and drudge away Fo life in ſuch 


a hole as this! 
MANL O VE. 
True, Andrew, *twas unreaſonable; but as I have 
now made over the beſt part of my eſtate to your ſon, _, 
ſo I think I have anſwered the beſt part of Your 


objection. | | 

| NIGHTSHADE. + 5 

Lou ſhall excuſe me, all the world cries out upon 0s. 

_ your folly; you are apt to be a little haſty, elle I 
ſhould be free to tell you, you have made yourſelf 
ridiculous; and what is worſe, Brother Charles, I ! 

hos to you as a father, you have undone my ſon, — 

 MANLOVE. 

How ſo? have confin'd him in his education? 

je  NIGHTSHADE. 

No, faith; the ſcale on which' you've finiſh'd him 
is wide enough to take in vice and folly at full ſize: _ 
= 33 won't cramp their growth. At ſchool 
: rounded in impudence, the Univerſity con- 
Bars im in ignorance, and the grand tour ſtock d 
him with infidelity anc bad piftures—ſuch has been. 

2 his education. 

; ; | MANLOVE. 5 | 

1 you, in your wiſdom, eſte] a difexent courſe 


wich n — ſon. 7 FER 
l * | wier. S Bo 


+ 1 
A, 


* _— ad 


the front of 
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2 NIGHT SHADE. ' 
Il I bred him as a rational creature ſhould 1 

under the rod of diſcipline, under the laſh of my own 
arm; J gaye him a ſober, frugal, godly training; and 
mark the difference hoes us—Your fellow lives 
here in this great city, in a round of pleaſures, in 
he faſhion, ſquandering and revelling 8 
W.ine abides patiently in the country, toiling and 
travailing ; early at his duty, ſparing at his meals, 
patient of fatigue; he hears no muſic as Charles does, 
purchaſes no fine pictures, lolls in no fine chariot, 
befools himſelf with no fine women; no, thank my 
ſtars, I've reſcued one of my boys; Jack a at leaſt 
treads in the ſteps of his father. | 


 MANLOVE. | 
I hope he will; better principles I cannot wiſh 
him; but methinks, Andrew, a little more N 
of the world 
NIGHTSHA DE. 
Knowledge of the world, Brother Charles ! who 
- knows ſo much? Belike you never heard then I had 


made three trips to Shetland, in a herring-buſs, before 


you was born? have been three times charter'd to 

'Statia for muſcovadoes ; ; twice to Zante for currants, 
and made one voyage to Bencoolen for pepper. 

| „„ MANLOYVK. -:; 

res and that pepper- voyage runs in yy blood ill, 


| | NIGHTSHADE.. 77 
| So emctike: better; it will preſerve my wits, it will | 
ſeaſon my underſtanding from ſuch flyblown folly as 
_your's.. Zooks ! you to talk of knowledge of the 
world! where ſhould you come by it? upon Clap- 
ham- Common? upon Banſted-Downs i ? Did you 
ever ſee the pike of Teneriffe, the rock of Gibraltar, 
or eyen the Biſhop and his Clerks? I know 'em all, 
your charts, and your coaſting- pilots; I have been | 
two nights and a * upon a fandbank i in the Tan | 
| ſlands; 
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; INands ; ; and do you talk to me of knowledge of 
the world? 


MA NL SEV: 
Let us change the ſubject then you have not told 
me what brings you out of the country, 


_ NIGHTSHADE. . 
1 there's no abiding in it; what with 18 
tory tenants, poaching parſons, encloſing ſquires, 
navigation ſchemes, and turnpike meetings, there's 
no keeping peace about me; no, tho' I've commenc'd 
fourteen ſuits at law, beſides bye-battles at quarter- 
ſeſſions, courts leet, and courts baron, innumerable, 


| MANLO VE. 
Indeed! 
| NIGHTSHADE. 

No ſooner do I put my head out of doors, but in- 
ſtantly ſome fellow meets me with a fowling piece on 
his ſhoulder, or a fiſhing-rod in his hand, or a grey- 
hound at his horſe's heels, and on to diſturb and de- 
ſtroy wy property. _ | 

| MANLOVE, 
| 1 property ! let your game look after e 
Do you call a creature property, that. lights upon my 
lands to-day, upon your's to-morrow, and the next 
perhaps in Norway? I reprobate all quarrels about 
guns, and dogs, and game; for my part I am pleas' d 
to ſee an Engliſhman with arms, whether he bears? em 
for his: own amuſement, or for my defence. 2 


NIGHTS HAD 1 | 
'Tis mighty well! I am a fool to vs my time 
with you; I ſhall look after my own game, in my 
own way; you may watch your's, the ſparrows here 
in the garden, or the old duck in the fountain in the 
ſquare; your ſcience goes no farther, ſo your ſervant; 
it you want me, I ſhall be found at Mr, Stapleton' "» 
in of 7 Broad - ſtreet. | 


Ce: MAN. 


- 
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MANL OE. 1 8 

| Hold, hold, I'm going there; I've buſineſs at Mr. 
Stapleton s my chariot's at the door—P'll carry you. 
Who waits? (Enter Servant.) Here, take this note 


"3, 


"0 Mr. Manlove. 


1 NIGHTSHADE. 

Ay, that's your puppy; my name wasn't good 
| at it ſeems; but "poliively P11 not fee him; if 
you bring him to me tis all in vain { Ter will 


not/bear him in m prejence. © 1 
: ANLOVE. 
That ever ſuch a monſter ſhould exiſt, as an unna- 
tural father! | [ Exit. 
SC E N E V. 


An Apartment in Charles Manlove's Hage. 
Enter C. MANI OVE, and F REDERICK his Servant. 


C. MANLOVE. © 
Mr. Manlove dines with me to-day; 1 two covers 
in the little parlour, and bid the cook be * to 


his hour. 
| FREDERICK. ne N 
10 x minute, Sir. If Mr. Manlove Annes here, 
dinner will be 1 8 1 as the clock is ſtriking. 
ANLOVE, 
Set out the or waiter, and tell the men they 
need not attend. 
ER ns FREDERICK (goes to the dur and ſpeaks.) 
Sir, you cannot come in; my maſter is not to be 
l with: Where are you puſhing? 
C. MANLOV * 
Wha s the matter, Frederick? | 
; FREDERICK. —© 
A country-like fellow ſays he muſt be edinitted to 
par with you in private; he will not be kept out. 


bg (Pulls the door to, nes. 
„ 5 CLF: 
And —_— EE he ? 
FREDERICK; | 


* 
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LY FREDERICK. OO 
I don't know; I cannot fay I like his looks; I 
never ſaw a more N rſon. 


O VE. 
Well, let him in, however. 


FREDERICK opens the door and J. ACK enters. 


FREDERICK. 
He has the true Tyburn marks about him. 5 aſide. 
CHARLES. | 
Brother 15 
| 5 FREDERICK. | 
= Gad fo, I'm wrong; Ill een make off. [ Exit. 
8 E N TT. 5 
CHA. MANLOVE, and JACK NIGHTSHADE, 


FATE: - 
Huſh ! huſh | don't blow me! ſnug's the word 
cloſe, cloſe, and under the wind. 
CHARLES. 


"F proteſt I ſcarce knew you, J Wy what brings 
you to town? 
JACK. 


Six hours, and as bright a gelding as ever was lapt 


in leather. | 
„„ enn 
But what's your: buſineſs ? ? _ ”_ father fend 


vou up? 
7 « JACK. 


He ſend me up ! where have you liv'd to aſk this: 


queſtion ? No, he has brought himſelf hither, and I 
ſtole a march after him: A freak; a frolick, that's 
all. Didlikins ! what a flaming houſe you live in! 
Oh, I give you joy, brother; Uncle Matilove has 
clapt a new name upon you. Old Surly knows no- 
thing of this trip. 1 had much ado to get to the 
ſpeech of you: You've a mortal parcel of fine fellows © 
below in your hall. But you are not angry at my 


comin ? You'll not peach, I hope ? 
| 2 * — EC HARLES. 


\ 
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CH ARLES. : = 2 

1 forbid ! Thy dots my dear WO; had been 
ſevere _—_ 3 
J A c K. 


Severe! there's | been no ſcarcity of that, 1 warrant 

you; there's not a crab- ſtoek in the neighbourhood, 
but what my ſhoulders have had a taſte of it's fruit. 
Oh, you've a rare lot, Charles! a happy rogue! 
Look at me Who wou'd think you and I were 
.  whelps of the ſame breed? You are as ſleek as my 
lady's lap-dog ;. Iam rough as a water-ſpaniel ; be- 
daggled and be-mir'd, as if I had come out of the 
fens with wild fowl: Why I have brought off as 
much ſoil. upon my boots only, as wou'd ſet up a 

N orfolk farmer. | T2 D 
CH A R LES. | 
Well, vel, Jack, wel ſoon get thee-into hotter 


trim, 
JACK. 


Then you muſt thruſt me into a caſe of your own, 
for I've no more coats than ſkins: F ather, to be ſure, 
keeps it well duſted; but methinks I ſhou'd be 
ſtrangely glad to ſee myſelf a grooms for one hour 


Or Two. | 
CHARLES. 

What can I do for you? your father you fax 3 is in 

town; a diſcovery wou'd be Tata; 'Do you know 
where he is lodg'd? -! ©.» | | 
TAE, 2 
Not I truly but my amuſements Jead to \ places, | 
where I ſhou'd be ſure, not. to meet him: Only one 

night, dear Charles, and 11 be back again in the 

country; think what a life mine is; compare it with 

your own, and I'm ſure you won't grudge me one 


day's frolick and 1 3 4 9 # 1 45 


I grudge you 1! no—l wiſh you cou'd enjoy a bro- 
ther's ſhare in all my happineſs, in all my fortune: 


Submit, hawever, to the Is of your affairs 
with 
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: "a a good grace; humour the peculiarities of your 
father, and command me upon all gene occaſions. 


Wo 1 | 
Why that's hearty, that's friendly now. | Give me 
hold of your hand. Boddikins, I was afraid you 
wou'd have turn'd Jour. back on me, now you have 
jump'd into ſuch a fortune, but I ſee you are as honeſt 
| a lad as ever: By the way, Father was in a damn'd 
hue at your changing your name—fierce as a panther; 
no man dare enter his den. But you, ſay you'll rigg 
me out for a day; give me a good launch, Charles, 
and I warrant I'll find a harbour. - 


CHARLES. | 
| There's s my purſe, Jack; it contains enough to 
ſpend, and ſome to throw away: Frederick com- 
mands the wardrobe ; if you find any thing to your 
mind, take it; if not, convene my taylor, he' Il equip 
you in an inſtant : Follow your propenſities, but take 
a little diſcretion to your aid; your nature has not 
had much pruning, and ill experience ſhall have 
clear d the path of life, pleaſure may be apt to ſpread 
ſome ſnares in your way that may coſt you ſorrow to 
eſcape from. 
. JAR 
Humph! in all twenty and five guineas—What 
was you ſaying laſt, brother ? 


CHARLES. 
Only throwing away a little good —_ upon you, . 
| Jack; thal s all. " Br, 
wy el. | 
1 thank you; I have a pretty conſiderable ſtock of . 
that upon my hands already; one good thing at a 
time. (Looking at the money.) How much of this 
e muſt you take back again? 


CHARLES. 
- *Tis all at your ſervice; and i more if your occa- 
. fions require it. 


W 
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* 1A CK. _ : 
Are you ſerious?” Is it poſiible | ? *Sbud ! I don't 
know, I can't tell what I ſhould do in your caſe, but 
I'm afraid I could. never have the heart to give you as 
much. Drown it | what pity tis that old Cruſty 
hadn't ſome of your ſpirit. May I ou: it all, and 


won't you require an account of it ? 
CHARLES. 


Not unleſs you * 5 ive it me. 
Give me a kiſs, give . a kiſs, my Gnas Gee 
brother] enjoy your good fortune and welcome. I 
_ perceive a man hasn't half ſo much envy in his heart, 
when his pocket's full . money. Come; I'll go 

dae " dreſs, x [Excun. 


= Þ c * II. 


SCE N E 1. Safe, Houſe. 


2 BIB enters to his wife and LATITIA, who 5 
aære diſcovered at breakfaſs.) 


STAPLETON. 


A Merchant s wife, and not break faſted before 
ten] fye upon you, Dolly; theſe are new faſhions, _ 
' "theſe are courtly cuſtoms ; let us ftick to the city, 
and the old city hours. And this idle jade, Lætitia, 
loves her pillow better than ſhe does her prayers. 
Come, come, away with your crockery : Old Andrew 
Nightſhade will be with you before you are aware. 
UA. ST APL ETON. | | 
© There is another room ready for his reception. I 


am afraid my dear huſband will find this old man's 
| peeviſh- 


3 8 | 
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neſs more than even his good nature can + pot 

bo wil | Net 563 7453. 
' STAPLETON, 
Why havn't you kept tny patience then in better 


7 


exerciſe? us "> fear. Ltitia, you are to have a 
viſit from Counſellor Manlove this E 8 Hare ; 


vo 5 the papers he ſent you? 
ee L TIT IA. | 


1 have. * 5 
| $ TAPLETO N. 
And what do they tell ou 
LEATITIA. (= e 
What I can truly reſtify, "that Mr. Srpleon has 
been the beſt of rm | 
TAPLETON. 3 
I fay the beſt | half the trading world wou'd call 
me a very bad one; when you come to fum up the 
accounts of your education, Huſſy, I expect you will 
file a wy againſt me for waſte and embezzlement. 
e LETITIA. _ 
For miſapplication pet ; the only objection- 
able part of your r A Ede the uber of them. 
Mrs. S TAPLET ON. 
For ſhame, Lætitia Fairfax; you well know you' ve 


been the pride and pleaſure of our lives. 
8 TAPLETON. 


8 
LO * * 


When the was my ward, ſhe dare = Wo” ſo free 


with herſelf 3 now ſhe is her own GY _ mult do 


as ſhe will: My authority is expired. 
| EHI £257 


Rather teviv'd in ſo mueh fuller e hy: how 


much more I'm bound to you by love, than law. 


di SERVANT. 
SERVANT. 7s! 


Mr. Nightſirade i below, Sir; Counſellor Marlore 


to wait upon Miſs F airfag. 


cg TAT d e 
Where have you ſhewn r 
D SE R- 


—— ee EI Ee OS 
© 
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'SERVAN;T Open 
He i is in the drawing-room, | uid 
LATITIA. 
I'll wait on him directly. [Exit Ser. 


STAP E T O N. | 
A word belies we part. Mr. Manlove will inform 
you of certain reſtrictions . you. are under, by your 
good father's will, in the article of marriage: If the 


ſubject ſnou'd lead him, as poſſibly i it may, to name 


his nephew Charles to yeu;, in truth, my dear 
Lztitia, I do not know, in all this town, a young 
man of whom report ſpeaks ſo advantagiouſly. 
3 111 LAT ITIA. F 
Mr. Manlove's bulicels. with me is of a very 


different fort. TEC If > 
| STAPLETON. - 

- Perhaps not; ; therefore remember what 167 Ss 
1 LAATITI A. 

1 never can forget the reſpett that i 1 due to vous 
—_ [ Exit. 


Ars. STA PL ETON. e 
Have you any reaſon to think Mr. Manlove means 
to propoſe for his nephew) 
8 APLETON. Fig 
PII tell yOu: more of that hereafter ; ; we ny" now 
welcome old Nightſhade with as good a grace as we 
can: He is an honeſt man, tho? a humourſome one, 
and was for many years a very ſteady correſpondent 
of mine at Rotterdam. We merchants muſt not over- 
look our friends, r N our eee may think fit 
— 2-35. * OHH, „tn. 


SCENE II. Charts Manleve's Houſe. 


Jack NIGHTSHADE enters, finely apparell d, in a fuit of 
Eis brother's, followed by DizpLe. - 

| JACK. 1 

Come along, Dibble, come e lovely 

and 2 lady fortune, * put clothes upon 

| my 
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my back, and caſh into my pocket ! thou know'ſt I 
never flander'd thee, never call'd thee jilt or ipſey, 
hen I've ſeen thee perch'd upon 3 wh — . 
feeding thy fools by handfuls; give me now the reſt 01 
thy bleſſings, love, pleaſure, and good fellowſhip ! 
May the lads I am to meet be frolickſome, and the 
laſſes free ! and never let my poor little defenceleſs 
vherry come athwart that old Dutch dogger, my 
father, till 1's ſafe in harbour, and all hands aſhore. : 

r DO & 3 5 7 SY” 

Well ſaid, Squire; where in the name of wonder | 

did you find this rhapſody i | 
Eos NS 

| Why, did you never ſee the picture of fortune, 
mounted on a wheel with a bandage over her eyes, 
Gregor money to the mob, like a parliament man? 
regory has the print in his pantry, you _ * the 
ole moral for a penny. | 
DIBBLE. 

I proteſt, Jack, you are not only grown a beau i in 
your brother's fine clothes, but a wit in the bargain, 

. 

Pſhaw ! I am merry enough when my belly's full, 
and father aſleep; but what ſignifies a poor fellow s 
being witty, when there's nobody to laugh at his 
Jokes ? *Tis the money in my pocket, Dibble, not 
the cloaths on my back, makes me a wit ; and when 
the wine mounts into my noddle, [ mal be wittier 


ſtill. 
DIBBLE. 

Time will ſhew ; «but hark*ee, *Squire Jack, vefore 
you paſs yourſelf off for a man of faſhion, ſnou'dn't 
you n the carriage and conceits ot one? 

JACK. 
I ſhall be glad to learn. 
i LLEL-E...: -; 
Be ruled by me: I will give you a few leflong; 
Hall ſet you up for a fine gentleman in a minute. 
D 2 Look 


TY 
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Lock at me- that's well. Stare me full in the face— 
Ay, that will do—you've impudence enough for the 
character, thats a main point gain'd>-now walk 


SL 622 1 COW 92k 
Walk ! why that's eaſy * hope. 
l D 1 B B L. * þ 5 : i 25 Y 


Fold, not fo faſt ; there you are out—walk trip- 
pingly thus, dy'e fee, with a lazy loitering air, not 
a league at a ſtride, with your head playing like the 
pole of a coach, fo (mimicking) When you enter a 
room, take no notice of any body in it; make your 
way ſtrait to the chimney, turn your back to the fire, 
pull away the flaps of your clothes, and diſplay your 
perſon to the ladies who are fitting round; when 
; their teeth begin to chatter with the cold, throw your- 
* ſelf careleſly into a chair, tuck your hands 1 
muff, and never open your lips for the reſt of the 
afternoon---'twill gain reſpect in every houſe you enter. 
. JACK. . 
Well, well, Dibble, this is all eaſy enough: I ſhall 
| be moſt at a loſs for the lingo---what would your 
| : worſhip have me ſay when I'm amongſt my betters? 
13 DIB BL E. | 
Nothing, I tell you. | 
„ 
Nothing ! how the deuce then ſhall I ſhew my wit? 
7 | DIBBLE. VVV 
| By holding your tongue; never to ſpeak yourſelf, nor 
| ſmile at any thing * by another; reſerve your 
wuit for your creditors, they'll keep it in exerciſe ; 
l not but what there are other occcafions for a man 
| of faſhion to ſhew' his parts ; as for inſtance, with a. 
woman of modeſty you may be witty at the expence 


. bodf her bluſhes, or with a parſon at the expence of his 
| - profeſſion-! theſe are cheap methods, be at no pains in 
. the account, decency and religion will pay all coſts, 
| and you'll be clear of the courts 
= | | SW | JACK. 
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| Ae k. 

Fo need not tell me that; why Pve' play'd a 
thouſand tricks upon our vicar, and as for modeſt 
women as you call em, I don't know much of them ; 
but I been l. runs faſt enough when I'm 
amongſt the maids, I can ſet the whale! kitchen in a 
roar But come, let's ſally : Now do you mind, 
* Dibble, don't you be calling me Squire, and Squire 
Jack, and Jack Nightſhade; but let it Tees Sir, gad 
your honour, and all that. 

DINE 

Truſt to me for ſetting you off in thoſe fine 

clothes—ler me ſee—whact ſhall we ſay you are? 


| JACK. 
Say I'm a young Wet Indian juſt « come to my 
Canes. | 
DIBBLE. 


Ay, or a young nobleman juſt ſucceeded to your ho- 
nours "Twill account. for your want of education, ; 


JACK. x 
No, hang it, a better thought ſtrjkes me—call me 
Mr, Manlove. 
DIBBLE. 
Mr. Manlove | why do you take your brother's 
name ? 
JACK. 


For the ſame reaſon I take his clothes — becauſe it 
fits me: If I leave him the eſtate that came with it, 
why mayn't I change names as well as he ? 

DIBBLE. 

Becauſe he chang'd by act of parliament, and you 
by act of en 5 Tg 
JACK. | 

Act of parliament ! egad they'l) change people's 
'exes by-and-by ; why they'll turn a wife into a maid. 
ey act of parliament as readily as a common into an 
encloſure, | 
2+ * 5 * 1 B. 


- 
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Z 53433 L k. | 
Ves, but it generally. remains common n the life 
a: the Praprietor. | 15 
A "Io 
Nan How muſt I carry my A2 Dibble; > thus, 
under my arm? this damn'd harber has thruſt his 
black ſkewers. thro my ears. Look out and. tell me 
if the man has call'd a coach. 
DIB BL. E. 
'Tis waiting, Sir, 
JACK. | 
A plague upon this ſpit ! 'tis as heavy as a fowl 
ing pouch, and jingles like a pair of dog-couples 
an oak-ſtick is worth two of it. Have you caution'd 
the ſervants about my name? | 
51 L E. 
*T1s done, your honour. 
e 
Tis done, your 1 honour is obeyed : 
Come along, Dibble, let honour 8⁰ before, and law 


follow after. | i 

«0 I B B I. E. 
Ay, but when law is at your IR have a care it 
does not overtake you. , [ Exeunt. 


SCENE. III. 


Euter MANLOVE and CHARLES 


MAN hs OVE. 

Her mother was a Sedley, of a reſpectable family, 
and an accompliſh'd lady ; her father was a trader of 
fair character and principal, in the houſe now ccn- 
ducted with ſuch credit by her guardian Stapleton ; 
her fortune is conſiderable; I mention. that to you, 
as I think any great diſproportion on either ide in 
that particular 1s is to be avoided. 

2 $36 $30 | | CHARLES. 
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wo Equal Alliunces to be are beſt. #: 
tofigqÞt D NCA NL O VE. 1 hn⁰njjͤü,π iir 
And this would be of all moſt equal, for I verily 
chink you have nor a virthe, of which, Miſs Fairfax 
does not poſſeſs the counterpart : By the way, Charles, 
| Hou will not like her the worſe for being no inconſi- 
derable proficient in your favourite art, painting. 
I have heard her performance. very highly . com- 
mended: . Your report makes me ambitious. of being 
known to her; and fo, my dear Sir, I promiſe you, in 
the words of your favourite poet, | | 
5459536 2A look to lite, if looking liking obe. 
P11 take: my heart to; counſel, for I know; you aſk ho 


ſacrifice. | a OLIV NM 

ati e io M AN OV Ed ; (is i 107 
No, Charles, *twas, tg make you free, not to rob 

ivr of your freedom, that I gave you a fortune; if 

[ thro! 


* 


hrow Tour inclination into fetters, twill be poor 
ſatisfaction that I gilt them over afterwards. 
. „ > 
In that aſſurance 1 will proceed inthis affair after my 
own humour; for as wiſh to have an opportunity 
of ſeeing this fair paintreſs in her natural colours, I 
muſt deviſe ſome method of converſing with her at 


3 it IMANLOVE, ' : i 

At your eaſe? what prevents you ? ß 
The declaration you made to her this morning; 1 
dread the artificial graces which young women are too 
apt to put on, when they a& under obſervation ; ſo 
quiet, ſo chaſtig'd, ſo infinitely obliging : We think 
'em meak as lambs - marry em, and they change to 
mountain-cats. . Such women remind me of decay'd 
ſhips newly painted; the outſide is inviting ; embark, 


and they conduct you to your grave. * 
8 - | MAN. 
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MANTLO VE, 
Well, Charles, if you embark. your hopes upon 


this venture, I think I may enſure your * 


e ON pe life. be: 17 5 5 


LES. 
Where” can t find a hag hicy d oweve * I 
Ry) meet her without her eh 1 * 


"of her art bow, can you tell me, n b We vi Wel by! pa 4 


beſt maſters? 
AAA CE 5 
By all,” foreigners as well as natives; [Lars is no 
Mme withour Net nu nh reg. not a a grabe is ſtamp 
Vvichout her flat. eee 
ohHAAT EB. er Tos en D013 
Under favour, are not theſe extraordinary accom- 
pliſn ments edu in the family of a trader? 
MANLOVE. SL TEES 
Not at all ; beware how you apply French i 
to'Englith ' merchants : Wheſe nature 

edatation wilt give acconiplithentnts; but wh 1 
difpoſition is wanting. the blood of z' Diichels tah- 
$13 NOyUDETEN:E? 


not make a gentle woman. 


CHARLES. 
Mas ſhe ever out of England? / 
P 
'L . been told ſhe was near two years in Tray. 


vith a fumily- of diſtindtib nu. vob 2 


CHARLES. | 

It is enough; I have my cue: 1 think I hall fall 

upon a method of introducing myſelf to her acquaint- 

ance without a diſcovery. I can paſs examination in 
he. art of painting very tolerably,, 7 

- MANLOYVE. _ 

"Take. your own courſe; I have no right to e 

I am poor authority in affairs of love. Good after- 

noon to you. Nay, Charles, no Ceremony z I thought 


we had agreed on that. Your vun. ne 


Tour molt obedient—Here, ky Waits 3 


— ,* 


Enter 


THE CHOLERIC MAN: 
Enter FREDERICK. 
F rederick, look out my travelling frock, you know 
which I mean. " 
' FREDERICK. 3 7 
The ſuit you had made at Lyons. 
CHARLES. 
No, 'rwas at Milan: The green camblet: Bring it 


ro me in the dreſſing- room. Make haſte. 
; [ Exeunt ſeverally. 


CV 


NIGHTSHADE, followed by F RAMPTON. 
NIGHT SHADE. 
Come along, Mr. What's-your-name: Enter with- 
out more ceremony I beſeech Orr: * formal 


blockhead 
| F RAM p T ON. 
I attend you, Sir, by order of Mr. M anlove, 
touching a caſe wherein you have conſulted him. a 
5 NIGHTSHADE. 7 
That's true, that's true; it is the pigeon-houſe 
caſe I gave it him this morning: ls it uſual for you 
| lawyers to be ſo nimble with your anſwers ? 
FRAMPTON. | 


It 1 is not unuſual with Mr. Manlove. 
NIGHT SHAD E. 
well, and what thinks he of the caſe ? 
FRAM P * Oo N. 


The caſe is a clear caſe. 
| NIGHTSHADE. 


- Iam glad to hear it hearrily. 
FRAMPTON. 


In other words, it is a caſe clear to be apprehended: 
It hath reference to a pigeon· houſt built and erected 
in a certain field, commonly known by the name of 
the Vicar's Homeſtead. Quere : Standetb not the 
ſaid Pigeon. bouſe within the manorial rights of Calves- 
Town, and in that caſe, * not you, Andrew Night- 
ba de 0 


T4 
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* Ei. lord of ſaid nanor, remove, or cat to be 


remov'd, ſaid vicar's N eon 8 25 Dr. 


Pull down, riſe . and level vil the 
ground ; thoſe are my words. Now e me the 


pinion, . 
P FRAMPTON, 
He has given no opinion. 
NIGHTSHADE 


No opinion! What the plague js this your errand ? 
Am I to be made a fool of? 
FRAMPTON, 

To his clients Mr. Mantove gives opinions, to his 
friends advice. He withes you to = the Rp 
houſe ſtand where it does. 

NIGHTSHA D E, 

A fig for what he wiſhes, , 

ee 

However, if you're ſo Aud, be does not 
deny but you may pull it down. 0 

NIGHTS HADE. 
' Why that's enough. T hen down it ee ru fow 


the land with ſalt. 
c FRAMPTON, 


Nevertheleſs, he wills me to tell ou, that this 


| muſt be done 70 periculo, as the ſaying is; for if your 


conſcience does not prevent you from pulling 1 it down, 
the lay will make you 145 it u _ 

| NIGHTS HA 

The law has made a a of you, methinks : Why, 

what the deuce do you blow hoc and cold in the 4 
breath ? Is this the way you treat your clients? Am 
I to be fobb'd off thus by an old methodical piece 
of clock work, by a {tiff ſtarcht limb of the law, a 


cutter of gooſe quills, and a ſcraper of Parchments 7 
No: Evacuate my chamber. Tell your principal 


I'll none of his advice; I value his ini not a 


ruh: ball I be taught and tutor d. at theſe 1 


„ 
„ 
W 


© 
i 


xm furs 1 ii 28 olict an and 1 belive © whe 
than himſelf—ſo tell him, Maſter F rampton. 


FRAMPT ON. 

Have you no other commands for me than theſe ; 
NIGHTSHADE, 

Poob 

| \ FRAMPTON. — 

I am your obedicat—Good evening to your honour, 

[ Enter, 

N I G HTSHADE. 


Now why the devil won't that fellow be in a paſs 
ſion ? hel no more be put out of temper, than a 


German poſtillion will out of his pace—So, Gregory! 


what news ? have you found out the attorney ? 


SCENE V. 


Enter G R E GO N. 
GREGOR. 


Your honour ſhall hear the whole proceeding : At 


Thavies-Inn I firſt got ſcent of him, threw off, and 
took the drag as far as Shoe-Lane; there he hung 
cover; I had a warm burſt to the F leet ; hunted him 
thro? Turk: -again-Lane to the Old Bailey; got an 
entapis, and run into him in Labour. in- vain-· C ourt, 
Old Fiſh-Street Hill 

NIGHT'S H AD E. 


Well and what ſays he to the proiecution? 
GRE GOR 


For ſame time he ſajd nothing z for when 1 firſt. 
arrived he was on a viſit to a friend under fentence of | 
death in pe. cad however, after a while he came 


e and then- 
What ſaid be 00 ? to the 8 Dunce- 
GREGO 
Why he ſaid, an pleaſe your honour, he wou'd 
have nothing to do with the buſineſs: There's no 


credit to be got by ſuch een if it had been 
on 


nE CHOLERIC MAN. «y ® 


Free 
8 


ED 28 THE cHo LERIC MAN. - 
| on a criminal inditment ;ndped-——but he won't be con- 
cern'd in any vexatious ſuit about game 3 * 


| won” t ſuffer him: 
8 x | NIGH T SH A DE. 


> , Humanity indeed | was ever the like heard ? { Bur 
5 : Sirrah, this is all a lie of your own inventing, and 
9 - your bones ſhall anſwer for it. (7 OE to cane him. 
” STAPLETON, and NIGHTSHADE, 
2% STAPLETON. | 
# Keep the peace, in the King's name ! what s the 
:” matter now, friend Andrew ? | 
5 NIGHTS HAD E. 

5 Why this ſot would fain have me believe that a 
1 Newgate ſolicitor will refuſe a ſuit upon motives of 


| humanity : A likely tale indeed! He comes home 
from the ſociety of a condem'd malefactor, and 
ſcruples levying the penalty' againſt a poaching par- 
ſon. What would the noblemen and gentlemen, aſſo- 
=  Ciated for the preſervation of our game, ſay to chat! ? 
„ S TAPLETON. 
A Who cares what they would ſay | What have men 
<a of buſineſs to do with ſuch diſputes? _ 
:2i& | i NIGHTSHADE .. --- 
1 Men of buſineſs ! I. have no buſineſs: I left off 
trade, thank heaven, in time: You'll ſtay till it has 


left off you. 


— — 
33— — — — — = 
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$STAPLET 0 N. | 
Why ſo? Our warehouſes are as full, our com- 
miſſions as many, our credit as good as ever: What 
do you ſte about us makes you prophecy ſo ill * 
| : we NIGHTSHADE. : 
= I tell your, Sir, your trade is ebbing faſt away from 
you in every quarter of che globe. Look out. and 
 fatisfy yourſelf; but I have done, tis no concern of 


mine — What are your treaties with the Portugueſe? 
waſte 


* 


FP 


8 
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waſte 7 3 linings: for old trunks to carry home 
the refuſe goods, that they return upon your hands, 
Another man would ftatter you; but I'm your friend; 


1 let you know theſe things in time. 


| $TAPLETON. | 
A moſt io precaution, truly. 3-8 
| NIGHTSHADE. -. 
I have now no leiſure for converſations of this na. 
ture, but I would aſk a thinking man, what muſt be 
the fate of your Turkey trade? Undone. You've | 
burnt their ſhips it ſeems, now you may burn your 1 
own; you'll have no further call for them, unleſs you 1 
ſend them to your colonies, to air your goods and ex= ' 
erciſe your ſailors—but I've ſomething elſe to 'think _ E 
of —Gregory, my hat! I'm ſtaying. here too long. 9 
Your ſervant, Mr. Stapleton—remember I have wld i 
you now, Pve let you know your danger 1 
STAPLETON. | os 
And in the tendereſt manner; you are the kindeſt 5 
friend. If we are ruin'd, you'll have nothing to regreet 
— our ſervant we mall meet again at Tupper .-- 
8 NIGHT SHADE. _— 
I juſt ſtept back to tell you that your weavers are 
all Aha: I fell in with a large party of them in the 
ſtreets : Your people migrating by thouſands : What! 
men muſt not ſtarve—I hint this to you gently, and 
in pure good will; I have no intereſt to ſerve and ſo 
your ſervant for an hour or two— I'll tell you more 1 
when I return — Oh, if I was a man to turn the gloomy 1 
ſide of things upon you, I could draw a melancholly = 
| habe truly ! om | [ Exit 1 
| 8 STAPLETON. TE „ 
The man who tells me a diſtaſteful ye, in ſorne ſort „ 
may be ſaid to recommend the truth; but he wooo. 
7 like old Nightſhade, makes the truth offenſive, recom- . "i 
| mends a ye.” e | ., 
. SCENE” ö 
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SCENE VII. 


LETITIA, ad LUCY, 


| LETITIA. .: . 
Lucy, come hither- you have a brother, I think, 
who 1 is one of counſellor Manlove's clerks. 


"LV ET 
| T have, madam ; and tho' I ſay it, as promiſing, gen- 
' tee], well-ſpoken a young man as you would wiſh to 
ſet your eyes on; he is my only brother, ma' am. 


LATITIA. | 
Let that be an excuſe for your forwardneſs. I am 
not enquiring into his character. 
LU 
I you did, ma' am, I aſſure you it will ſtand whe 
ſtricteſt enquiry ; 2 papa gave both of us an 
education 
E * T I TI A. 
Your papa! let it be father in your mouth if 1 


might adviſe you, 
18 F LUCY. © 


Humph There s a perſon wants to ſpeak vi 


you, 
L ETIT I A. 
What perſon ? Dt 
LU CX. 


46 perſon from abroad; a painting man, I believe ; 


he ſays he has a recommendation to you-—there are 


many doch call here. 
| LATITIA. 

If * has any letter of recommendation, deſire he 
will be pleaſed to ſend it in. (Exit Lucy.) I cannot 
reconcile myſelf to this methodical courſe. of proceed- 
ing; in the name of all that's happy, let our inclina- 
tions get the ſtart of our propoſals ; if I could meet 
this Mr. Manlove naturally, and without form; if we 

were 


* 


no other monitor than the heart, and if a thouſand ifs 
beſides were all to prove realities, a happy alliance 


might ſucceed ; but to be turn'd into a room to un- 


dergo the profeſt ſurvey of a man, who comes upon a 
viſit of liking, is inſup 3 humiliating. It may 
well be ſaid of ſome ſathers, that they drive a Smith- 
field bargain for their daughters, when with butcher- 
like inſenſibility they ſhew ' em out for ſale like cattle 
in a market, (Lug returns.) 


"LV CP; 
8 gelelewan preſents his reſpects to you and 
deſires you to peruſe this Letter; I think he is alt 
- ther as perſonable a young man as I would wiſh 
to ſee, | (Gives the letter.) 


LEATITIA. 


Sure you tlie yourſelf—let me ſee—from Coun- | 


ſellor Manlove hat! is this? 


Madam, 


The bearer of this letter, is a young man in whoſe 
oſperity I am warmly intereſted. He is lately return d 
Fon Traly, "where he has made ſome proficiency in the 
art of which you are a miſireſs ; and as 1 flatter myſelf 
you will find bim not unworthy, I beg leave to recommend 
him to your protection and efteem. When my nephew has 
the honour of being known to you, he can give you Fuller 
JatisfaFion in this young man's particular than I can; 
in the mean time I venture to add, that Mr. Manlove will 
conſider every favour you beſtow, in this inſtance, as con- 
| ferr'd upon himſelf. I have the honour to be, Madam, 
Tour 0 obedient, and moſt humble Servant, 
& CHARLES MANLOvE, Sen. 


Where is the gentleman ? . introduce him directly. 


(Luc goes out, and brings in CHaRLEs, 
| Your humble ſervant, Sir: You are e the gentleman 
referr'd to in this letter — 


* * 


CHARLES, 


"IM 2 
——_— : 
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CHARLES. 
Fam the perſon Madam. What a lovely young 
woman! N afide. 
| LATITIA. 


Lou are lady from Italy: Where did you ack 

pally purſue your ſtudies? , * © | 
8 CHARLES. 

At Rome: I viſited Florence, Bologna, Venice 
and other places ; but I regard Rome as the grand 
repoſitory of the antique, and for that reaſon 1 mane 
my principal reſidence mer 

LATETIA. 

To what branch of the art did you ediefty direct 

your attention ? 
CHARLES. 3 

To the ſtudy of beauty, Madam; and that in its 
aloft forms: A Laocoon, a Hercules, or a Ca- 
racalla may aſtoniſh ; but it is x Fauſtina, a Venus, 
an Apollo that delights, that raviſhes—But I am 
ſpeaking to you on a ſubject of which you are both 
by art a 3 and an example by nature. 

ene Lire 
3 my word (aſide.) Come, Sir; ; we are here 
in the way of the family: allow me to ſhew you into 
another apartment. (She ſtops) Was young Mr. 
Manlove at Rome when you was ? | 


CHARLE S. 
He Was, 
my LK TITIA. 
I. underſtand he has a very great regard for you. 
CHARLES. 
EE hope I mal not forfeit his good opinion. 
LA TA. 


It does you much honour : All the world foeaks 
hight of Mr. Manlove. II ſhew you the way. 


CHARLES. 
en girl! 1 & am in love with her ar firſt ſight. 
2e . 
LUCY. 
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LUCY. 


8 So, fol a very promiſing beginning. As ſure - 


as can be there's ſomething in the wind about this 
Manlove : I ſuſpeC the letter to be a fetch; and as 
for this painter, I am miſtaken, if he is not ſome how 
or other in the ſecret tis a mighty pretty fellow. 
Ah, brother Dibble, I am glad to ſee you. How goes 
the world with you? Y > 


SCENE VIII. 
LUCY, ad DIBBLE. 


R 
Buſily, my girl, buſily. I have borrowed a mo- 


ment's time from company to run to you: I have 
luckily found you alone: Utter not a word; be all 


attention: Jack Nightſhade, the country boy I made 
_ acquaintance with laſt year, is now in town; but not 


a word of that—He is at a tavern hard by, with ſome - 


lads of mettle, who puſh about the glaſs. What ſay 
you, Huſſey, to a bold ſtroke for a hufband Þ - 
LUCY. 
For-a huſband ! You are joking. 

-— | DEBBL F:. - Ro 
Serious, * my honour! Oh, when the blood 
begins to boil, 

thing may be attempted. He has ſignified to me that 
he is in want of a wife; you, I ſuppoſe, have no ob- 


jection to a huſband; ſo far you are both of a mind. 


He ſays the lady muſt be rich; the condition is a rea- 
ſonable one, and you muſt, provide a fortune for the 
purpoſe. What ſay you to your miſtreſs's? He viſits 


you in the name of Mr. Manlove; why may not you 


receive him in that of Miſs Fairfax ? 
Impoſlible! Don't you know his father lodges in 
this very houſe ? 5 


* 
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and the brain begins to turn, every 


F ä 
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DIBBLE, 

| Scare boys with bug-bears : T have provided againſt 
danger; and with a promiſe of a good round ſum, 
upon the wedding night, have made old Gregory my 
own: He will aid our project, and keep watch upon 

g old Surly-boots, 1 warrant you. 

E 

But what is gain'd, if we ſhou'd compaſs our ends ? 
the young man is a minor, and his father wou'd diſ- 


inherit him, 
'DIBBLE. 

Fear nothing he's of age Gregory confirms it: 
And as for his father's diſinheriting him, I'll tell you 
a ſecret; it is not in his power; When the Counſellor 
ſettled an eſtate on Charles, old Nightſhade cut him 
off with a ſhilling, and gave his fortune to Jack: I 
drew the deed myſelf ; z It is as tight as law can tye it. 

i le he 

I don't know what to ſay; a ſettlement to be ſure 
Ye Mrs. Nightſhade and an equipage, is 

tter than plain Lucy and a pair of pattins: But 
then my heart miſgives mp rand a boy, _ lay, f is 


ſuch a cub- 

DI B B L E. 
Fine airs in truth! Nay if you are fo exceptious, | 
pleaſe yourſelf; it's no affair of mine; Pye done 


| with i it. 


e 
Feld, hold; you are ſo touchy if one Peak 
My madam will be monſtrous angry, but no matter, 
1 5 was married John Nightſhade, Eſq. to 
Miſs— O Gemini, twill make a flaming daſh! | 
"DIBBLE 
A5 ay, leave me to draw the marriage Set: n 
jointure you I warrant, Come, decide; time's pre- 
5 ta and the moment ſerves: Old 1 8 


When ſhall we come £ 
— * * ä - | 'Tvcy. 
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LTCY:; 
When? I don't know—I vow I'm half afraid—Ts 
there no law againſt me, if I am Ou and the 


ſcheme fails! ? 


DTB B L E. 
Pſhaw ! you are ſo irreſolute; ev'n be a ſervant · 


maid all days of your life; I care not, 
85 | Ede : 
No, brother; I've as much ambition as my been; 
ſo here's my harid—Pm with you—glve me half an 
hour” s time to con my leſſon and I'll be ready for you. 


DIB BI. E. 


That's my brave girl! Courage the day's our - 


own. If every thing's in train, and the coaſt clear, 


let Gregory meet us at the corner of the ſtreet, ex- 
actly in half an hour's time. But, hark'ee, Lucy 


Jack is incog, and takes his brother Manlove's name, 


remember that: By the way I ſuſpect ſomething's in 


the wind between your Madam and Mr. Charles, 
LG % 


Why ſo? 
DIBBLE. 


| Becauſe I ſaw him turn into her room juſt now, in 
an undreſs; he paſs'd me on the ſtairs, and whiſper d 


me in the ear, not to open my lips concerning his 
being here to a ſingle ſoul; for my life ; therefore 
make no miſchief—Farewel, I muſt be gone. [ Exit. 


Li C V. 
Your humble ſervant, virtuous Miſs Letitia Fair- 


fax; your painter then, as I ſuſpected, turns oft a 


lover in diſguiſe; and yon, it ſeems, have your in- 
trigues as well as other folks, Who wou'd be nice 


about character in theſe times, when all the world 


conſpires to put virtue out of countenance, and keep 
vice in! 3 
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W . E 1 C MAN. 
TY 0 T IT, | 
SCENE 1. 2 Mind Stophetin's He. 


N IGHTS HADE and STAPL ETON. 
NI G HTSHADE. 


Ab ſo you'll poſitively ſhip thoſe bales of Nor- 
wich Crape for Holland? 


| STAPLET ON. 
[M purpoſe ſo to do. 
NIGHTSHA DE. 
| Yoo purpoſe ſo ta do! and the Kerſies and Calli- 
mancoes and Perpetuanoes too I warrant 


S TAPLETON. 


1 do. 
NIGHT SHADE. 

The devil you do! I tell you what then, Maſter 
; Stapleton, they will not have their name for nothing; 
| you'll find them Perpetuanoes on your hands: I'd 
ſend tea to America as ſoon. Why fure I underſtand 
the Dutch market ; fure I thing I do; you've found 
1 underſtood them. 
Ar 

Bat times are altered, brother Andrew. 


NIGHTS HA DE. 

With the devil to erg. Times are alter'd 3 
and trade is alter'd, and merchants are alter'd, and 
grown. obſtinate blockheads, deaf to good caunſel, 
ignorant of their buſineſs ; a frivolous, goſſipi 
pleafure-hunting crew ; forſaking their counters — 
their- country-houſes, Change for Change-alley.— 
What ſort of a ſeaſon at Newfoundland? have you 
thip'd your fiſh yet = the Ga: om > ? 


But what is it all to me ? I have wound up my bot- 
tom: *T'was a noble hit, Maſter Stapleton, that — 
culation of mine in ſaltpetre. 
STAPLETON. 
I believe it turn'd to tolerable account. f 
NIGHT SHADE. of 
l believe it did; I may venture to aſſure you it did, | 
to tolerable account, as you ſay, tho* you predicted 
otherwiſe; it made my pillow for me; yes, yes, thank 
nn I'm eaſy : I've laid down my cares. 
STAPLETON. _ 
And taken up content, What a Ws fellow 
are you, friend Andrew ! 
NIG H TSHA D E. 
But I tell you, you're miſtaken, I am not a happy | 
fellaw ; I would not be thought happy; the world's x 
too wicked for an honeſt man to be happy or con- 5 


tented i os 
STAPLETON. 

But you are out of the world; you are ſettled in a 
peaceful retreat, in rural tranquillity, cultivating your 
_ acres, enjoying your own produce. 

NIGHTSHADE. : 

Blood and fire, I tell you other people are enjoying 
my produce; my ſervants are embezzeling my pro- 
perty, my ngighbours are deſtroying my game, the 
vermin are laying wafte my grararies, and the rot is 
making havock with my ſheep ; and how the ven- 
geance then can T be happy ? | 


| STAPLETON. | | 
By bearing every thing with a patient mind. ä 3 
NIGHT SH ADE. | 0 
Patient! I am patient to a fault. 
| STAPLETON. | 
3 Þy refle8ing, when your. ſervants or neighbours 
moleſt you, what an exemplary. young man you are 


| bleſt with for a ſon, 3 
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_ NIGHTSHADE. 
| Yes, yes, the boy's as good as his deer. | 


S'TAPELETON:.::::; 
I never heard fo univerſal a good character. 


NIGHTS HAD E. 
1 'Tis a ſober, frugal lad, that's the wack on t. 


3: Fat  $STAPLETON. 
So accompliſh'd a genius, ſo ditinguihvd a taſte 
fot the fine arts. | | 


= NIGHTSHA D E. 
For the fine arts ! that's rather too much, I know 


no art Jack has but ſetting trimmers, worming pup- 
pies, and making fowling nets. (ade. 1 
STAPLE T ON. 

Your ſon, friend Andrew, is not like the preſent 
frippery race of young men; he is a man of ſound 
principle and good morals; no libertine, no free · 
thinker, no gameſter. | 

NIGH TSHADE. 
Gameſter indeed! I'd game him, with the devil 


to him, 
 STAPLETON She 

He has more elegant reſources : The woman n muſt 

be happy who can engage his affections. | 
NIGHTSHADE. 

I wiſh your ward, Miſs Fairfax, was of your 

opinion. 
S TAPLETO N. 
Are you ſincere? 


NIGHT SHADE. 
Why to be ſure I am. Don't 1 know ſhe'll have 


a very conſiderable fortune? 

| STAPLETON. 

A fig for her fortune—here's my hand—ſo the 
oung folks can like each other, and Mr. Manlove 


is conſenting—— r 
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NIGHTSHADE. 
Who ho is conſenting ? Mr. Manlove? 
| STAPLETON. | 
Ay Larely; I'm afraid we do not rightly 8 
each other: Which of your ſons are you ſpeaking of ? 
„ MIEGHTSHADE, | 
Which of my ſons am I ſpeaking of the only 
one I ever do ſpeak of; the only one which I 
acknowledge, Jack. You cau'dn't think me ſuch a 
fool to recommend that puppily pig-tail'd ape, with 
his eſſences and pulvilios; that monkey, whom my 
filly brother ſent: to ſee the world, with his grand 
tour, and his pictures, and his impertinences? No 
I tell you once for all, I've done with him; he 
has dropt my name and 1 my nature; let him 
that chriſten'd him anew, keep him; I have fone 


with him. 
 STAPLETON, 


J You ſhock me to hear you ſay ſo. 
| NIGHTSHADE. 
What, ſhan'tI ſpeak of my own ſon as 1 think fit? 
IS TAPLETON. 34 
Yes, if you ſpeak as a father ſnou'd. 
©3 NIGHTS HAD E. 
- And who's the judge of that? Have you a ſon ? 
. Are you a father? No, you are a guardian; Heaven 
help the poor young woman that's your ward. Marry 
her to Charles: Manlove! marry her to her garters | 
ſooner, and tye her up upon the curtain rod, *twere 
a better deed. And what know you of the fine arts ? 
Are you a painter as well as your ward here? I ſee 
no tokens of it: the London Prentice, and the 
March to Finchly, ſeem to be the ſum total of your 
collection His taſte, it ſeems, has captivated you; 
his taſte for what? for Camblets, for Cafoys, for 
Manchefter and Norwich commodities? There hes 
| your learning z thoſe are your univerſities, ' | 
| $5 STAPLE- 


S?%. b 


pra 


* 


* 
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STAPLETON. | 

Andrew Nightſhadt, Andrew Nightſhade, recol- 
k& yourſelf : We'll converſe when you are cool : I 
talk to no man in a paſſion. 


0 NIGHTS HAD E. | 
I in a paſſion? *Fis the firſt time I was ever told 


fo, and ſhall be the laſt, from you at leaſt—Here, 
Gregory, where are you il be gone this inſtant; 
PH have my things pack'd up; I'll rid your houſe, 
at leaſt, 'of one paſſionate man. I in a paſſion, I 
that never loſt my temper—But your ſervant, Sir; 
Four ſervant, Mr. Staplcton : Perhaps you'll ſay I'm 

min a 1 N now. Here, Gregory! why Gregory! 


[ Exit. 
| STAPLETON, (atone. ) 
Ha, ha, ha! of a certain Andrew thou'rt a ridi- 
culous old fellow. If I had an acquaintance with 
the poets, I would get them to exhibit thy humours 
on the ſtage; twould be a diverting _ and no 


ban moral. 


Euter Mrs. STAPLETON and LETITIA. 


Mrs. S TAPLE TON. 
Here's a fine ſtorm? he's calling for his ſervants to 
ack up his things; he vows he'll quit the kwoſe 


immediately. 
L X TITIA. 


A 2 2 reſolution. What a ſhapdragon it is! 
No Yorkſhire houſewife in her NN week can be 


more peeviſh. 
| Ms. STAPLETON. | 
1 wiſh he was out of the houſe; I cannot bear to 


have your peace annoy d. 
S TAPLETON. 
My Peace] You have had a viſitor, Lari. 
' LATITIA. 
A brother artift, and a friend of Mr. Manlove' . 


I declare Ie loſt my heart to him. 
STAPLE 


Py 
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STAPLETON. | | 
Then 1 deny that he's a friend or Mir. Ment 8. 
| LA TITIA. 

Oh, Sir, he is the prettieſt man 1 FS ROOT fo 
intelligent; full of his art, and glowing warm with 
all that taſte for the antique, which | true genius i 
ſure to gow by travel. 
| STAPLETON.: ELSE 

47 ay, 1 underſtand your he 8 been pag your 
W 3 at 
4 'L K F'E T A. 

10 own it; but what flatters me above all, he com- 
mends your portrait exceedingly; I ſhall proceed in 
it with twice the ſpirit I began. EY 


Mrs. STAPLETON. | 
He has turned her head with flattery ; the grace 

of Raphael, the deſign of Michael Angelo, Titian's 

warmth, and Corregio's beauty, centre all 1 in her un- 

rivall'd compoſitions! | 
STAPLETO N. 
Hey- day! where learnt you all this gabble ? here's 
a pack of names for a citizen's wife to get by heart. 


Mrs. STAPLETON. 

Do you think I've clean'd her pallet then for 
nothing? The doctor's Merry-Andrew know the 
names of his drugs, or he's not fit for his place. We 
are going | this inſtant upon a viſit of virt to Mr. 
Manlove's : This young! painter ſpeaks in raptures 
of his collection: He has ſame pictutes Which are 
ſaid to be inimitable. : 

LTI T IA. | 
"2 Dear Sir, I hope you've no ohjection. He has 
talk d to me ſo much of a Lucretia by Guido, that 1 
am dying to viſit her. 
| - $T&PATTON. 
I ſhauld doubt if Lucretia would do as much we 


. 1 n think this viſit is in rule. 
8 G LETITIA. | 
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| LEATITIA.... 
11 is done every day ; half the town has been ne: 
1 go there as a ſtudent—beſides, Mrs. een = 
with me. | 
STAPLET ON. 

Well, well, I am no critic in theſe matters, enter- 
. tain yourſelves and you have my free leave. Much 
pleaſure to you both—your. ſervant. ¶ Exit. 


LATITIA. 
Come, my dear madam, the light ſtill ſerves us; 
let us loſe no time. +, ¶ Exeunt 


SCENE II. The Painting Room. 
Enter LU CTT. 


„ 

Now the deuce fetch this madcap brother of mine, 
what a twitter has he thrown me into! I can ſettle to 
nothing: Madam and her ſham- painter have made a 
fine diſorder i in this room. I don't know any fe 
| theſe geniuſſes are of, but to put every * out of 

its place. Ah! is it you? 


Emer D I B B I. E. 
DIB BL E. 

Huſh, huſh ! compoſe yourſelf z you had like to 
Have ruin'd all : Why didn't you ſend _— to the 
ſtreet's end, as you agreed? 

| LUCY. 

Lud, Tm in ſuch a flutter—1 don't know, Im 
frighted. Is he here ? 1 
DIB BI. E. 

Ready: Prim'd high with briſk Champagne: The 
train is laid; you have the fire; touch it, _ . | 


it goes. 
LUCY. 


Fire I've no o fire W me. Did the ſervants ſee | 
you? - | 


| D1B- 


dee the lady. 
Well, well, be patient; you ſhall ſee the lady. ¶ Exit. i 


— 
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DIB BI. E. 


No; Gregory let us in, and has the young Squire 
| now in keeping : There never was fo fortunate a mo- 
enk. Fark ! he's at the door. = 


JACK. (from without) 


HH iſt! ee J⸗ ack — chall 1 


come. "X 
Dn 7772 
He muſt come in; ſlip out a moment "ll prepare 


him, and then Remember, Lucy, he is Mr. Man- 


love here, and yourſelf Laetitia, Go your ways. (Exit 
Lucy.) Now, my lad of glory, I ſhall ſhow you a 
phoznomenon, a ſtar of the firſt water. 


Enter JACK. 
| I ACK. | 
Water 1 ſcorn it: Give me wine: There's honeſty 
in that, and wit, and love. I'm CERN: in love 
| but rere s the lady? 
had E 
Oh, he's at hand, and half your own iy I've 
been preaching to her—Miſs, ſays [J— - 
TACK 
Rot your ſays I who cares for what you ſay : Shew 
me the girl: 11 want no lawyer in this caſe; Cham- 
2 ne's my counſellor. Your are blockhead, Dibble, | 
a 3 Fm for all the game; fee'd on both 
| ſes, a bottle in my right hand, gy a bottle 
in my > double charged at heart and head: one 
for courage and tother for invention. Pooh | my 
brather's a fool to, me; his coat was never in ſuch 
company before. Where 1 Is the N I fay? I muſt 


DIB B E E. 


. 
| Ay, this puts every thing in motion : Now the world 


ö goes round: It has * its legs at laſt, and a wt] 
| & 
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like Plough- Monday, Drown it, *twas aſleep before. 
What's all this lumber for (fumbling over the Eaſel) 
The devil! who are you? ( A . to the, Layman). 


what's yolir profeſſion ? An eaſy, ſlender, dangling” 
figure, and as much of A gentleman as moſt you ſhall 
meet.—The piggins ! now I ſmoak the jeſt : She 
paints. Oh damn it! ſhe's an artiſt—That won't do; 
there's no ſtanding that; I muſt overturn all this 
trumpery: I fil} Pon tütmbie you out of the room, 
my dear your reign's a ſnort one, rake my word. 
„ i Lhe Fit 2 WAR. 3D 3/60 440  HOPL 6 
Enter DIBBLE with LUC PEL. 
_DUBBLE.... | 
Mr. Manlove, this is Miſs Fairfax. Miſs, this is 
Mr. Manlo ve. / ni ene iy 
eee A Bk. i Kats a0 £4 
Madam, behold the fondeſt of your ſlaves. My 
friend here Lawyer Dibble has, informed you that my 
name is Manlove, and he tells me you are called Miſs 
Fairfax. Be it ſo; if lie tells a lie, he is not the firſt 
of his profeſſion who has ſo dene. If you ſhould think 
that Jam rather elevated and in the air, I won't deny it; 
Champagne, you know, is a ſearching liquor, and my 
ſcull is none of the deepeſt; but if you ſuppoſe that I 
am fo blind as to overlook your beauties ot my own 
perfections, you are not the perſon I take you for. 
Dibble, come hither, . make the Lady acquainted with 
Wo... ...: 
nn L U C. I. e 85 get of 
„Ob, Sir, what need? the good qualities of Mr., 
Manlove ate in every body's mouth.” 
Deuce take me now, . — is any flattery to me. 
3 DIS... 
I told you, Madam, what a niodeſt young gentle- 


* p A & * 


ſome of my good qu 


8 * — «> 
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IAK. 
| Oh, youre a precious deyil. Be pleas'd to tell the 
Lady likewiſe what a brave eſtate I have got; ſuch 
things come naturally from a lawyer's mouth; tell. 
her what it is, and where it lies: Drown me, if I 
know where to find an acreof it. 
1058 LU W. 
Oh, never name eſtate when Mr. Manlove' i is in n the 5 
an : Your nn air, ; addreſs—— e 
4 JAC K 
Madam. you do me honour. | Egad, I ſhall have 
no occaſion for courtſhip. (aſide.) 
LU C/. 
Tour; genius, taſte, —— ve have 
ſorne ſhall turn for Painting | 
JA CK | | 
Yes, and I ſhould like yen as well without : it. ( of 
But you, 14 ay, are a — hand; and poetry, 
no doubt, i is full as much your own. 


; F ACR 2 24 
F aith, there s not much to chooſe between em. 
LUCY... 


But 1 your education one may fee! that you 
have travell'd. 1 | | 
DIBBLE. : 

Oh, yes, that's very viſible, 

Well fad, ine his a damnable clack, 

LUCY. 5 | 

1 ſhould be delighted to hear an account of your 
travels: .I dare ſay vou have met many ſingular ad- 
ventures. 


| JACK. 1 
A clad; but have taken an oath never to een 


of em. 


Q * 


er 
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| LUCY, 
Oh, you muſt conquer ſuch. ſcruples. What ad- 


vantages has your uncle's bounty given you, Mr. , 
Manlove, over that poor lad in. the country 8 


And yet I'd rather 14 one kind word ſaid of that 
poor lad in the country, than a whole volume of Mr. 


Manlove's praiſes. I'm hipp'd whenever I hear the 
ſubje& mentioned. 
DIBBLE. 


Make up to him Luey, or he's loſt. Jack Ni ht- 
ſhade, what are * about? one bold attack a and! e's 


your own. 
JACK. 


It may be fo; but you muſt know I have a kind of 
partiality for that ſame- country lubber, Jack Night- 
ſhade; and *till I can find a lady, who will prefer him 
to his brother, I will remain as I am; fo there's an end 

of the matter, d' ye _ and no harm done. Madam, 


Fm your ſervant. (Exit. 
. RY ES oF. 5 
So finiſhes the chapter of huſbands. Y thank * 


for your ſcheme. 
PIB B ; „ 


Thank yourſelf for your folly. What poſſeſt ye you. 
with the thought of 9 upon the lad in che 


country? how could you > o flippant? 


What does it ſignify ? He is too cunning to. be 
caught with chaff; een drop Jour project. 
'D B 


No, let deſpair go hang. I ay not eaſily repuls'd : 
Take courage and commit yourſclf to me; I haye 
reſources yet you know not of. Come Lucy, you. 
| ſhall ſee my genius riſes on defeat. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IIE Marnhbve's Houſe. 
CHARLES. (Alone) 
It is time to take off the maſk; 17 ſeen and. 


heard enough : ſhe who can captivate both eyes and 
Cars 
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ears at once, is irreſiſtable: Miſs Fairfax is ſo com- 
| pos'd, that ſhe has beauty enough to blind our under 
ſtandings, if ſhe wanted wit; and wit enough to blind 
our eyes, if ſhe wanted beauty. I will go to her in 
this habit once again, and ſolicit an interview for Mr. 
Manlove: If ſhe readily grants it, I will avail myſelf 
of her compliance, and inſtantly difcloſe ws rr 
not—But what in the name of wonder have we got 
| here: Ha, ha, ha! my Paris ſuit, by all that's brilliant; 
the very chef d auvre of the ſuperlative Monſ. Le Duc: 
That coat was made for grand occaſions; it eſcorted 
me to the nuptials of the great Count d' Artois; it has 
now the honour to attend the revels of the illuſtrious 
Jack Nightſhade. 8 
Enter ] A C K. 
FAVE 
Ay, and had I been willing, it might have aſſiſted 
at another wedding: *Egad, it might have carried off 
a fine girl, and one of the firſt fortunes in the city. 
CHARLES. 
I ſhould have thought your ſcenes had rather laid 
amongſt the girls of freedom than of fortune. 
Fer 
This lady, Sir, had both. Swear to me you'll be 
ſecret, and I'll tell you where I've been. 
CHARLES. . 
Nay, Jack, you'll truſt me ſure without an oath ; 
you know I am no tell. tale. Where have you been? 
JACK. 
You'll ſcarce belieye it; where on all this earth 
but to the very houſe where old Surly-boots ſets up 


his reſt 
CHARLES. 


'T o Mr. Stapleton” $? | 

FACK. 

Jo the enemy's head quarters: A high ſtroke! 
CHARLES. | 

| And what carried you hither ? 

1 2 - JACK. 
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f A ein: The bt I od) | you of. 


But what ſort of. a 1 4 7 I don't n 
: how any girl could carry you to Mr. Stapleton” * 
JACK. 


No! ſhe'd have carried me any where; all the 


load over : She is ready to ſet out on her travels. 


CHARLES. 
And her name — 
JACK. 
Fairfax. — 
N go CHARLES, EF 
How! eee e 
JACK. 


] Laviicia Farfan. 
CHAR L E 8. 
What is it you have been doing? I am mark 5 in 
tereſted in this lady's good o Red be and if you have 
done or {aid any thing to offend 1 th 


JA 

Offend her! Zooks, if =o had heard how mere 
a country whelp* ſhe made of me, you would own. I 
had moſt reaſon to be offended of the two. 

CHARLES. ü 

Still 1 don't underſtand you; you tell your dux 
ſo confuſedly, I can make out nothing 4 it 
JACK. 

Tell i it yourſelf then, brother. 

CHARLES. 

But this precaution I muſt giye you, Jack, not to 
go upon that ground again; keep your fallies within 
proper bounds, and direct them to proper objects; 
Miſs Fairfax is a lady for whom J have the tendereſt 
eſteem ; have a care therefore, young man, how you | 
affront her as you value. my reſentment. 8 


JACK. :: 


Whuh ! 


Ente. 
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Enter FREDERICK. e 
ee nen 
Si Mr. Manlove requeſts vqur company at his > 
chambers immediately. : 
| CHARLES. | 
I attend him Brother, I am ſerious—Hitherto I 
hope no miſchief has been done; but 1 expect that 
you obſerve what I have told you, and be more 


: F org for the future. [ Exit. 
JACK, 


And be a prig like you—Oh, you ſhall ſmart for 
this; I'II curry your fine hide. Now would I g 


Follow me once more to Mr. Stapleton's : Take 
courage, and my life upon't the lady is your own. 
JACK. 


Have with you then; I'm ready; come along. 
Th | oo D I B- 


both ears from off this head, if I could make FA _ _ 
but fairly jilt this PUPPY» and revenge myſelf _ 
upon him. 
Enter D 1 B B L E. 
Squire! "i 
J A C Kk. 5 
Ah, Dibble, J have made myſelf a preriqus : i 
blockhead. 7 A 
 DIBBLE. 5 
What, in the n Is the Cas 9 
cloudy ? R - . 8 
JACE s | 
Vexation ſobers me like a wet noel Oh, if 1 i Ml 
cou'd Tee the girl again! 08 
my DIBBLE. 4 
Do you wiſh it ? if 
7 Wo 1 0 
Wiſh it! I'd crawl to Kats on my knees; nay E il 
more, I'd live there all my days, ſo I could-bilk this | al 
_ elder brother with Miſs Fairfax. ve ml 
! DIBB L. E. Lg 
Say you . Squire? This betters my beſt hopes. | | 
1 
| 
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„ DI1NBEE 
Hold, not ſo faſt—the old lion may: be in his den, 
Give me one quarter of an hour's law, and then if we 
miſcarry, crop theſe ears and nail them * like vermin 


to your walls. 
JAC k. 


Agreed! 1 take you at your word. ( Exit Dibble.) 
Now, my fine brother, if I catch you on the hip I'll 
give your pride a fall; PII ſhew you that a clown may 
have a courtier's mn wants ! who comes 


here ? 


Mrs. STAPLETON ord LETITIA, aſter 
in by FREDERICK. | 


FREDERICK. 
I beg pardon, Sir, I thought you was gone out : 
Theſe ladies are deſirous of ſeeing the pictures, and 
I was conducting them to the room. 0 
Ac R. 

I Vill take that honour on myſelf. Go before and 
open the windows. (Exit Fred.) You are fond of 
paintings, ladies; I am gad 1 it is in =p power to 
entertain you. 

* Mrs. STAPLETON. . 

You are the owner, Sir, of this admirable es 
Your name is Manlove. 

„ 

At the ſervice of the ladies always. T'll pal a few 
of lawyer Dibble's airs upon them—T'm in a rare 
cue. (aſide.) | 

LATITIA. 

What do they mean by talking up this oung man? 
He has a miferable addreſs: I ſee very fietle of the 
man of faſhion about him. | 

Mrs. STAPLE TON, 
1 cannot ſay much for his perſon to be ſure. 
JACK. 
She has fixt her eyes upon me; ſhe is taken with 


my perſon and addreſs—Don't you find it rather cold, 
ladies? 1 
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ladies ?—I wiſh they yas a fire in the room, that I 
m ht give her a taſte of my breedin aſide. 
git g LAT T I A. . * 
The public is much bound to you for giving them 
acceſs to your collection. | 
JACK. 
If the public found no more amuſement in them 
than I do, they might hang in the dark till doom's-day. 
LATITIA. 
You jeſt, I believe: Is it poſſible, after taking ſuch 
pains in procuring them, you can have no enjoyment 
in the paſſcſſion of them? 
| JA OK. 


Even ſo, Madam; they reſemble matrimony in 


that ref ect; the purſuit is the pleaſure. But come, 
ladies, x wy room is ready, and I'll ſhew you the way.— 
| What the devil does that old Duenna come for ? 
(Goes out. 
* L EATIFIA 
Is this the accompliſh'd Mr. Manlove ? He ſeems 
in a ſtrange humour: Are you ſure he is perfectly 
ſober? TI declare I ſcarce like to follow him. 
J. A C K (returns. 
Ladies, this is the way: Indulge me with the 
honour of your hand. leads out Letitia ) [ Exeunt, 


SCE N E III. 
An Apartment magnificently furniſhed with pictures. 


JACK introducing Mrs. STAPLETON 


and LETITIA. 
J&TK 
There, Ladies; there they hang: A jolly crew of 
em. Old Ladies in furrs and furbelows up to their 
throats, and young ones without a rag to cover em: 
Theſe painters are but ſcurvy taylors; they'll ſend a 
goddeſs into the world without a cloud to cover her: 
There are ſome pretty conceits go with their hiſtories, 


but they will ſpeak for themſelves ; I am but little 


in their ſecrets, 
 H2 LETITIA. 


2 oy a 
8 4 
—U—U— —— „„ — 
— —„— = > = 
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> 
| What a blaze of beauty! there's the Titlan Vints ; 


E- 1 -. heavens ! what a form! what brilliant hues ! Bur 
look, dear Madam, here is grace and dignity; Cuido's 
Lucretia: the dagger in her breaſt, and in the act of 
heroic ſelf. deſtruction: What reſolution l. what a | 


ſpirit has the great artiſt thrown into thoſe eyes! 
JACK. 


Tes, ſhe had a devil of a ſpirit : She ſtabb'd her- 


ſelf i in a pique * being croſs'd in love. 
S TAPLE TON. 


vou fan c on our ignorance ; hiſtory, I believe, 
aſſigns more- elevated 5 oy Lucretia's death. 
1A 
Very likely; ; there were great pains taken to ſmother 
the ſtory ; but tis as I tell 1 had it from a near 


relation of the family. 
, I A. 


Ridieulous! Do you obſerve that picture, „ ; 

*tis a melancholly ſtory, very finely told by Pouſſin: 

-1 It is a view of Marſeilles at the time of -the plague, 
1 with a capital figure of the good biſkop | in the midſt 


of the roupe. 
id JACK 


Biſhop, Madam! that perſon which you look up- 
on is a phyſician, and the people round about him are 
his patients; they are in a deſperate way it muſt be 
confeſt. Do you ſee that angry figure in the corner; 
he is a gameſter: he is picking lead out of loaded 
dice to run into bullets, to fire through his own head: 


| *Tis no bad moral. 
LK TI 1A 
Lou are infinitely kind to favour us with theſe 
. anecdotes : If you are thus gracious to all-ſtrangers, 
. the world will edify abundantly. But we won't put 
| 5 to the trouble of explanation we are not en- 
irely ignorant tho your collection may be the beſt 
2 op have ſeen, it is — A R [the firſt. 
ACE: =. 
Belike then you are a 3 as well as the lady 
( 


1 eee now. 
 LETITIA, 


LEATITI A. 
4k the preſence of ſuch'maſters as are here affembled, 
I cannot call-myſelf a painter; in my own chamber I 
ſomerimes ans myſelf I am, 
JACK. 

Yes, 1 am told it is an art which ladies moſtly 
Practiſe in their own chambers — What ſay you to chat 
picture over the door? *tis a merry conceit. 

LATITIA. 

It is the colouring of the Venetian ſchool: ſhould 

Gals it ro be Tintorei. 
JACK. 

Oh, you are quite out of the ſtory, 

Mrs. 8 TAPTLET ON. 

She is ſpeaking of the maſter: The ſtory is plainly 
that of Actæon, and no bad moral; he was -rurn'd 
into a ſtag, by the goddeſs of chaſtity, for his im- 
pertinent curioſity. 

JAiCK. 

Excuſe me, Madam, you miſtake the mad 
That gentleman with the antlers on his head, is a city 
huſband, the principal lady in the ſhow is his wife; ; 
ſhe wears a creſcent on her forehead to ſignify ſhe is a 
dealer in horns; her companions are a groupe of city 
Madams : The painter drew them bathing to ſhew 
the warmth of their conſtitutions. 

| I 

. my word you have a gue: deal of wit, and 
you have a fine collection of paintings; but one 
__ piece is wantin 


A CK. 

And what is that, pray? 

1. K TIT ILA. 
Modeſty: It will be an excellent companion to your 

Lucretia. 
en 

But who ſhall I get to fit for the. likeneks ? 

L ATITIA. 


'You will find it admirably painted by che ſame 
maſter. Come, Madarn, it 1s time for us to be gone. 
— JAC. 


- 
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JACK. 
Lou are not for the city-end of the town, 1 conclude. 
Ars. STAPLETON. 


Our home is in the city. 
JAG. 


Permit me to conduct you thither; I have a coach 
in waiting, and am bound to New Broad-Street, = 


you know ſuch a place. 
| Me. STAPLETON. 


Intimately ; but we have a carriage of our own. 
-LA'TIFTIA. 
Can there be any attractions in the city to engage 


Mr. Manlove's regards ? 
JACK. 


Oh, yes; an aſſignation, Madam: 1 am jth to 


diſappoint a fond girl. 
PPO 14 ETITIA. 


Tis charitably conſider d. 

JACK. 
Nay, I don't know but I ſhou'd be inclined to take 
her for better for worſe, if it was not for one cir- 


cumſtance in her disfavour. 
LTI 


May I aſk what that may be ? 
JACK. 


',__ She has a deviliſh itch for painting : 1 ſhou'd ex- 
pect to have all my gods and goddeſſes taken down 
to make room for her vulgar friends and relations. 
Mrs. STAPLET ON. 
Ay, that wou'd be a ſorrowful exchange to my 
knowledge. 
: LATITIA. | 
Yes, have a care of that ſame painting add: My 
life upon it ſhe will ſlip through your hands. 
in 
Why I have my eye upon that honeſt gentleman 
in the picture, with the ſtag's-horns, I muſt own— 
Who ſhall I tell her gave me the caution ? 
- LATETIA. 
No matter ; when you: ſee Miis F uifas you'll re- 


member me, 


JACK, 
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JACK. 
Für the YOu! How came you to gueſs 
her name ? 
LATI T I A, 


Oh, Sir, there is but one painter in the ſtreet, and 
ſhe, I believe, will remain there; your collection is 
ſafe; ſhe will trouble you with none of her perform- 
ances, none of her daubings, take my word. Your | 
moſt obedient Let us make haſte home, and be ready 
to receive him: Vain, ſenſeleſs coxcomb! how T 

ſhall enjoy his confüſſion! ¶ Exit with Mrs. Staple. 


A.CE 
A good lively wench, but the devil of a tongue ! 
I'll run and hand her to her coach. [ Exit. 


ACT Ww. 86S 
Enter DIBBLE and Luer 
LUCY. 


83 1 proteſt againſt your project; we ſhall 
- reap nothing from it, take my word, but ſhame and 
diſappointment ; however, to convince you that my 
fears. are not for myſelf, Jam Pe and ſhall go 
through with it, as you deſire. 
DIBBLE. | 
My life pen 't, he pgs the bait this time. 
EU U. 
I doubt it, but no matter: Sure it's time that he 
Was come. Hark ! who is that ? look out. 
FED 2 - & 
*Sdeath ! ! Mrs. Stapleton and Miſs Lætitia. 
L U CY: 
What's to be done now? 
DIBBLE. 
We've nothing for it, but a deſperate ſally ; flip 
the og hd down with me, and let us both go our 


| and 
- 
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and ſtop young Nightſhade : We can take him to my 
lodgings and prevent an interview that muſt be fatal. 


LUCY. 
Ir is too late to deliberate : Come on. [Exeunt. 


Eu Mrs. STAPLETON and LETITIA. 


© Mb. STAPLETON. 
ZI my dear Lztitia, you think of this affair 
too ſeriouſly : You cannot much regret a man you 


never ſaw before. 
L A-TIT I A. 


It's true; and yet, with ſhame I own it to you, I : 
am mortified ſeverely. Was there ever ſuch a dif. 
appointment ? 

Mrs. STAPLETO N. 

Either he treated us with inexcuſable contempt, or 
is profoundly ignorant. Did you remark the ridicu- 
lous obſervations he made on ſome of the pictures: ? 

„ L 
Yes: ; but I ſet that down for ih hen wit; in 
ſhort, his manners are of the vulgareſt caſt. Are 
theſe the fruits of public education? Is this the finiſh'd 
gentleman ? the ſcholar? traveller ?His booriſh 
brother in the country cannot outgo this: And the 
world to be ſo blinded ! Oftentimes it ſpeaks worſe of © 
a man than he deſerves.; z it is ſeldom guilty.of telling 
ſo many untruths 1 in his favour, . - 


Enter SERVANT. 


„ „ SERVANT. 
A gentleman deſires to ſpeak vvith Miſs F Ros” 
LATITIA. 

'Tis he Conduct him into the drawing- room; Pl 
wait on him 3 . LEW Ser. 
| S TAPLETON. 

Well, 5 I need not recommend to you to 

treat him as he deſerves. | | 
= ATI I A. 

1 muſt be more, or Jeſs; than a woman, if I par- d 

him. |  [Exeunt ſeverally. 

SCENE 
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| SERVAN T introducing JACK NIGHTSHADE. 


SERVANT. : 
Pleaſe to walk in here, Sir; Miſs Fairfax will wait 


on you immediately. 92 I Erit. 


Ay. ay; 1 dare 2 ſhe will: Egad, there's no 
time to be loſt Drown it, where's Dibble? I ex- 
pected he wou'd meet me at the gate: If I ſhou'd 
ſtumble on old Cruſty—1 don't like the looks of the 
land fo well as I did: Here's ſuch a ſolitude, and 
ſuch a ceremony—Why the plague do they make me 
kick my heels here! ? What, the vengeance | is ſhe 
come again? c 


Euer IL K TITI A. 


I. X TriT IA. 
Four humble ſervant, Mr. Manlove : You ſcarce 
cure I believe, to meet 2 viſitor again ſo ſoon, 


JA 
No, indeed: it is vaſtl ond m ho 
Ls boy N 


You are punctual to N aſſignation, I perceive. 
ACE. 
Oh yes, Ma'am : — be ſure, Ma' am —How the 
e ſhall I get rid of her? M 
FRO 5 TI TIA. g 
vou did well to conſider the poor fond on that is 


dying for you. 


& CB: : 
She has the devil * an affurance—What are theſe 
London Ladies made of? 
ey ri £ 
He is thoroughly confounded: Pl give him a 
ch ance, however. Have _ any commands for 


me, Sir? 
JACK. 
Commands + Oh, none in life, I thank you; no 
23 What — chat ſerve ? No: She "__ 
„ ave 


5 
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have ber talk out at leaſt. I hope you lik'd che | 
61 comp ? Sure Miſs Fairfax will come preſently. 
>. L&T1 Fi. 
J admire your collection greatly; my expectations 


in that particular were not diſappointed. 
JACK: 
I underſtand your inſinuation, Madam; but we 
expectations, I am told, are not always to be ſatisfied. 
LETITYA. | 
In Mr. Manlove s inſtance, perhaps not eaſily. 
JACK: 
| Really, Madam, I ſhou'd wiſh to do juſtice to a 
lady's good opinion: but your viſit, I muſt ſay, was 
rather unſeaſonable, and that elderly e was ſo 


vexatiouſly in the way. 
| LTI TIA. 
I am ſorry for it, Sir: I am afraid our viſit was 


rather out of rule. 
JACK. 
That's honeſt now; and ſince you own it, I 111. 
fairly ſay, the preſent is none of the moſt welcome, 
LATITIA. 
I readily believe it—and therefore, Sir, though it 
is not altogether in character for me to promote a 
converſation of ſuch a ſort as you hinted at when we 
met at your own houſe; yet, I muſt obſerve to you, 
if you have any ſuch propoſal in deſign, it will be for 
both our eaſe that you 1 * to the point directly. 
„ | 
To. the- point, Madam! Upon my. ſoul J don't 
know what to ſay fo — be ſure I did come 
here with a full and fixt deſign of offermg myſelf to 
_ Miſs Fairfax upon the marrying lay, and that, you 
know, at beſt is but a hanging ; Har of job; ſo that 
if J appear rather dull of apprehenſion, I hope you 
will recollect that a man cannot be very merry when 
he's on his road to his execution, 
LATITIA. 

Oh, Sir, be under no concern on that account ; "= 
aſſure yourſelf, I have to the full as little diſpoſition 
towards that Rate as you can n have, * 
| JACK, 
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ACK. 
wel ſaid again! ut it won't take. Lou are in 
the right; * are for enjoying your freedom. 
LATITIA. 

Since we are both agreed in that reſpect, whe occa- 
ſion is there for more words? I e we —_ break 
up the conference. | 

JACK: 

As ſoon as ever you pleaſe; I am by no means for 

delaying you. 


LXETITIA. 8 
I wait your motions, Mr. Manlove, I'm here: at home, 
JACK; 
You cannot be more ſo than I am. 
L ATITIA. 


Indeed! this conduct, Mr. Manlove, is ſo oppoſite 
to all that I expected from you, that Pm caſt into 
aſtoniſhment. Upon what reaſons, or from what ca- 
price you've choſe to take it up I know not; natu- 
ral it cannot be to any man, However, Sir, I'll take 
you at your word, and, for a moment, will ſuppoſe 
you more welcome in this houſe than you really are, 
and leave you in poſſeſſion oe = [ Exit, 
A 

Come, come, well off ! Pve bolted her at laſt. *Fore 
George, I begin to be tired of my plumes: Every 
man's beſt in his own coat and his own character: 
Plain Jack and the country, wou'd have ſuited me bet- 
ter: There are ſo many emands upon a fine gentle- 
man, that nobody bur a fine gentleman can tell how 
to avoid them. 


Enter GREGORY. 
| GREGORY. 
Ah, Maſter Jacky, keep cloſe. Yonder's your rold 
Dadd at the ſtreet door in 8 ä primmuniry. 
A 
Death and the devil! how ſhall ! break paſture 
2 his ſeeing me? 
| GREGORY. 
Never fear it; he has a job upon * hands will 
1 CC 
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tether him for one while, Egad, I h ope they'll creat 


him with a ducking. 
JACK. 


What is the matter? ? 

aer. 

Nay, nothing out of courſe; he has erack'd the 
news-man's noddle for winding his horn in his ear; 
he pretends to have delicate nerves, you know; and 
ſo the fellow rais'd a mob upon him, that has drove 

him into cover, and they are now baying the old buck 
at the door. Ay, yonder he i is; you muſt keep cloſe 


a he's off his ſtand. 
JACK 

Have an eye upon the door hope they will ſcare 
him ſoundly ; it may ſave your ſcull and mine many 
a hard pelt. But, Gregory, who is this fine Madam 
I've been talking to? Lawyer Dibble ſure has not 
put me on a wrong ſcent: They introduc'd her to me 
as Miſs Fairfax; are there two Miſs Fairfaxes, as well 
as two Mr. Manloves; a falſe one and a true one? 


GREGORY. | 
What ſhall 1 ſay now ?—Qh, yes, there are two 
ladies of that name; but this is only a couſin of the 
other; a kind of hanger-on in the family. 
JACK. . 
A hanger-on, do, you ſay ?—Keep your eye upon 
the door — Why, ſhe's better dreſs'd, and a er Wo- 
man than her I'm in purſuit of. | 
| "GREGORY. *: 
Ay, ay, but. your's has the fortune ; Dibble's Miſs 
Fairfax is the girl for your purpoſe. 
JACK. 
But where is Dibble and his Miſs Fairfax? I 3 
danc'd attendance here a pretty while; what am TI to 


think of all this? 6 
+ @LRGOEY..: 
What are you to think of it? why I'll tell you; 
_ this young lady, dye ſee—Now don't you go about, 
Maſter Ken. and 0 chat I told you, but this 
young 
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young lady here, that you have been talking to, is— 
Hark, ſure your father's coming. 


JACK. 

I hear his foot upan the ſtairs; my bones ake at 

the ſound of it. | 
GREGORY. | 
Quick, * down the back ſtairs, and away for 
Your like? o, ſo; that's well. [ Exit Jack. 
Enter NIGHT S HAD E. 
NIGHTSH ADE. 


Why, Gregory, raſcal, hangdog ! what's vm 
of you? run quickly down and drive thoſe n 
fellows from the gate. 

GREGORY. 

A herd of wolves as ſoon; they'll eat me up alivg 

O lack-a-day, Sir, you know little of a London mob. 


| NIGHTSHADE. | 
Go down I tell you, Sirrah, and diſperſe *em. 


GREGORY. 

Why, Sir, *tis more than my Lord Mayor can n do: : 
There's a man knock'd o' the head they ſay, and till 
there's another or two to keep him company, they ll 
never be at reſt : Leave 'em to fight it out. 


| NIGHTSHADE. 
1 'em! why blockhead, it is me they e 
Nothing elſe ſhould have driven me into this houſe 


again. 
| . GRE G O-R-Y. 
O Gemini, have you been knock'd of the head? 
NIGHTSHADE. 


Why no, you fool, *tis I have done the miſchief; 
but tun moſt patient man alive cou'd do no lels, 


5 GREGORY. 
| Nay, Sir, if you have been playing the ſame tune 
upon their noddles, as you do upon mine, theſe 
London ſcults won't bear 1t ; my are as brittle as a 


2 — cake. 
| f Enter 
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Eiter STAPLETON. 
STAPLETON. 


'Hey-day, friend aa what is ; all this noiſe 
and * 4 


NIGHT 8 H ADE. 

1 chink the devil's in the people, you mall "ER 
As I was coming down the ſtreet, in meditation on 
the parſon's pidgeon-houſe, a raſcally ſcaramouch, in 
a ſhort jerkin, with a cap and feather on his noddle, 
winds me a damn'd blaſt on his poſt horn, point-blank 
into my ear, flouriſhing his newſpapers full in my 
| face at the fame time: Now as there are no two 
things I hate on earth like newſpapers and noifes, fo 
I could not well avoid giving him a gentle remem- 

brance with my cane upon 2 crown: The caſket 
gave a curſed crack and down tumbled the politician: 
Inſtantly the raggamuffins collected, and I took 
wy here in your court-yard, 


STAPLETON. 
Nay, if you have ſilenc'd the Morning Poſt, you 
had better have drag'd the ſpeaker out of his coach, 
and beat his brains out with the mace. Do you con- 
fider how many enemies you make by ſtopping the 
circulation of abuſe ? *tis as neceſſary to the city as 
the circulation of caſh. 


NIGHTSHADE. 

Go down I tell you, fellow, and make up the 
matter with a dram; *tis as much as any newſpaper- 
head is worth in the kingdom; bid him not talk of 
damages; if my cane has ſplit his ſcull, tis no more 
than his plaguy poſt- horn did by mine: He was the 
aggreſſor. 

STAPLETON. 

Hark'ee, you'll find the matter ſettled, but it will 
not be amiſs.to frighten him a little; you know how 
to mnnage it. Rs (afrae to Greg. 

GREGORY. - —-: 

Moſt daintily I warrant you. 5 [ Exit. 

| Enter 
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Enter Mrs. STAPLETON and LETITIA. 
LEATITIA. 


O, Mr. Nightſhade, here's a piece of work \—this 
comes of being 1n a paſſion. 


. As. STAPEET ON. 
A ſober citizen, a pains-taking induſtrious foul— 


LATITIA. 
A Haber of 2 1 helpleſs babes—1 15 
you've given him his laſt b ow—Dear Sir, aſſiſt us! 


+ (Ad. 
NIGHTSHAD E. 
Laſt blow! what matters that, when he gave me 
the firſt! 

Mrs. ST APLET ON. 
Well, well, heaven knows, but anger is a frightful 
thing; it turns a man into a fury. Defend _ I ſay, 
from a paſſionate man. 


NIGHTSHADE. 

And yet, madam, give me leave to tell you, you 
are enough to make one: Is it nothing to have our 
nerves lacerated, our whole fabrick ſhook to atoms 
by theſe horrid noiſes! The law ſhould provide 
againſt ſuch nuiſances. | 

STAPLETON. 

The law regards breaking of, heads as the greater 
nuiſance of the two But here comes Gregory—Well, 
what has become of the poſtman ? 


Enter GREGORY. 


GREGORY. 
| He has ſounded his laſt horn! You may bby in 
quiet for the future. I tender'd him the dram your 
honour was ſo good to offer; but his teeth are cloſed, 


he can t accept your favour. 


Mrs. 8 T A. PI. ETON. 
0 horrible, you've kill'd the man 


11 $TAPLETON: 
What fay the ſtanders-by on the occaſion? . 
5 : OREGORT, 
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GREGOR. 
They 8 give him an extraordinary character; they 


ſay he deliver'd a hand bill and ſounded a poſthorn. 
better than * man in all the bills of mortality. 


„ 
5 Thanks to Mr. Nightſhade, he is likely to make a 
figure in the bills of mortality ſtill—did you ſee the 


wound? 
f GREGORY. 


A perilous gaſh, I'd not have ſuch a ſtar in my 


forehead to be the richeſt alderman in the city of 


London. 
NIGHTS HA D E. 


isa pity but he had been one, for then his horns. 
might have warded off the Blow. 
GREGORY. 
It I was your honour I would be looking out for 
the crowner ; it will be well done to touch him pretty 
handſomely before he calls a queſt upon the body. 


Mrs. STAPLETON. 
Has the gentleman thought of any witneſſes ? 


GREGORY. 

You muſt have a ſteady ſet to prevent accidents, 
unprejudic'd, impartial men, that were not preſent at 
the affair, theſe people will never do: For my part, 
if you think of — me, you are a loſt man, 


2 


fe 


if J was once to ſhew this head of mine in open court- 


you wou'd be condemned upon the face of it. 


NIGHTSHADE. | 
Hold your tongue, raſcal, I don't believe a word 


you fay : Pl go down and be ſatisfied with my own 


eyes. 
F | STAPLETO N. 
Hold, hold, friend Andrew, I'll not ſuffer it; 


they'll tear you piecemeal: Stay where you are and 


let me fee if I can't quiet 'em; they know me and 


will credit what I tell em: If it is as Gregory ſays 8 


II ſend him to the e we'll ſave him, if it's 
poſſible, 
' NIGHT- 
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NI G HTSHADE. 
Thank you, Maſter Stapleton, thank you heartily, 
That's friendly howſoever. Exit Stapleton. 


| LATITIA. (to Mrs. Stapleton.) 
Dear Madam, follow Mr. Stapleton, and perſuade 
him not to let him off; he muſt be made to feel. 


M. STAPLETON. 
I think he, ſhould, afld will leave him in your 


hands. [ Exit. 
LATITIA. 


Ah, Mr. Nightſhade, will you never be brought off 
from this unhappy temper? You ſee the diſmal 
effects of it; you feel them I perceive you do: Your: 
cempunction is ſevere; I pity you—your ſituation 
brings the tears into my eyes. | 

NIGHTSHA DE. | 

It's more than it does into mine; I tell you it is all 
a colluſion to extort money; and this rogue of mine 
_ in with the plot, Stapleton will tell mother 

ory. 1 

* i LATITIA. 

I am afraid not; prepare youſelf for the world. and 
conſider what attonement you can make to a diſcon- 


ſolate widow. 
1 NIGHTSHADE. | K 
are your pity, young madam, you on'e yet now 

„ — to be comforted, 

Wd be ſure, madam, his honour is in the right to 
as they ſay, but it will be a trapan at leaſt: 
| Ton N ina 2. at next door is a knowing man in 
fractures, and he ſays his ſcull will never ring well 
again ſo as it is a ſcull. Oh, Sir, what will poor 
dear Maſter 1 think of this? He's in the country, 
lord love him, and little dreams of this N z I 

fear twill break his heart. 

NIGHTSHAD . 

Hold your ton you blockhead. Well, Mr. 
Staplezon, you've 4 man. 


6s 


\ 
Re-enter 
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Re. enter STAPLETON.. 7 


P $TAPLETON. 3 5 
I've ſeen the man, and pacified the mob. - 
 NIGHT$SHADE _ 


9 Thar $ well; and it all . a falſe . * 


STAPLETON. 


1 wiſh I cou'd ſay ſo but e muſt hope the beſt 
pe: NIGHTSHADE. 


How! what! ſure he is not in danger 2 This fel · 

low 8 report I did not regard; you's alarms me. 
+» $TAPLE TON. 

| Compoſe yourſelf, however; the ſymptams, indeed, 
are unpromiſing, but I have put him into good hands; 
he is convey'd to the London nn. . a man; 
I am ſorry to ſee you ſo uneaſy. | 

TY 375 T 1A. 

Dear Sir, tis natural; the worſt of men have mo- 
ments of compunction; it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
Mr. Nightſhade, though fatally addicted to pron, 
is totally devoid of human feelings. 

NIGHT SHAB EE. 


I beg you'l be ſo kind to. leave me; I ſhou'd wiſh 
to have a minute's recollection. Gregory, you may 


Ky ( He NG * WINE * ſcene. 
ſtay. ph 10 
_ Eetitia, begin to ring a 
5 8 L 7 7 


Have patience: 5 him chew oi of dello. 
Remorſe, ſometimes, like an advertiſing quack, will 
make great commotion in a man's conftitution; but 
repentance is the ri gular, phyſician, which by flow 


but da ert, a the patient to his Dig 


noo 1 | Exeun. ta {et af Tae, 
65 MIG HAD: 4” 
r 1 
01 |. 785 GREGORx. 


Tour honour] How ſanctified he Wett as 015 


ud fa Gre ve me 4 ＋ * on _ 
5 gory: giv HTS HA Tor Bar 
Im * Gregory, of this Ae a 


a GRE- 


EDIT A 
EE 


GREGORY. 
Well, Sir, and how do you like it? 


NIGHTS HAD E. 


they'll hardly proſecute, and if the worſt ſhow'd hap- 
pen, they can make nothing of it, but chance-medley 


or manſlaughter; nothing elſe, Gregory: So there's 


little to fear from the law. But as I am a man, who 
have always enforced the law againſt other people, 
dye obſerve me, and conſequently made enemies 
amongſt the wicked I ſhou'd think, honeſt Gre ory, 
960 off a ſtand in my place, and Fd be ſure to bring 
and r you into the bargain. SE 
"GREGORY. © | 
Ford; Sir, a trifle; I ſhou'd be proud of being 
b in che ſervice of ſo good a maſter; but I'm 
raid there were too many people preſent, and *twou'd 
be groſs preſumption to ſuppoſe any body cou'd miſ- 


take me for your honour, 


what ; is to he done ? 


NIGHTSHA D E. 
Why certainly that is a hard pill to Fralow z but 


GREGORY. | 
Make over yout eſtate to Maſter Jacky, and fly 
your country: What if I run to the French walk, 


and take you a paſſage in the Boulogne Pacquet ? E 


may be in time to ſecure the cabbin before any other 


malefactor has taken a birth in it. 
NIGHT SHADE. 

Malefastor! prythee let me hear no more of your 
ne it is but waſting time; I muſt have better 
counſel; and tho* brother Manlove has not pleas'd 
me in the matter of the pigeon-houfe, yet he's a 
good man in the main, and underſtands his buſineſs; 


run to him, d'ye hear, and defire him to repair here 


directly, upon a preſſing concern; I know hell not 
refuſe aſſiſtance when TI really want him. 
GREGORY. 
Pl 80 directiy— This i en (aſide. 
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Why, I'm in hopes it will Blow over; I think 


- K's. _  _— 
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_ NIGHTSHADE. : 
And dye mind, leave me to open the affair to 
2 him z ſay nothing of the accident. 
GREGORY. > 
No to be ſure; a likely matter, truly. [Exit. 
SS NIGHTSHADE. 
I wiſh I had not ſmote him quite ſo "CEP and yet 
I ſhou'd have thought no miſchief cou'd have follow'd; 
I've ſtruck that clod- pate twice as hard, a hundred 
and a hundred times; tis that has ſpoilt my hand: it 
is ſurpriſing what ſome heads will bear; I wou d I was 
with my poor boy in the country ; what evil genius 
brought me up to this curſt ſcene of miſchief and miſ- 
chance? Dear fortune, reſcue me from this one ſcrape, 
and let me ſcramble out of the next as I can. [ Exit. 


Enter LIETITIA follewed by CHARLES. 


"UAE T1TI1A. 
Now, Sir, be pleas'd to favour me with your com- 
mands. On: 


CHARLES. 
I am to ſolicit you in behalf of Mr, Manlove, 
that he may be allow'd the honour of making him- 


ſelf known to you. 
| LATI T I A. 


That is done already: 1 am no l to Mr. 


Manlove, believe me. 
CHAR L ES. 


So, ſo : ſhe has diſcovered me—Well, Madam, 
if Mr. Manlove is already known to you in his aſ- 
ſumed character, may he not hope to prove Guat : 
acquaintance in his real one ? ET 

LATITIA. 

The choradter he has aſſumed, I muſt fairly own 
to you, gives me no favourable opinion of his real 
one: The ſhallow devices he made uſe of to impoſe 
on my underſtanding, when he thought himſelf ſecure 
from a diſcovery, betray a diſingenuous mind; and 
I muſt believe, that no man wou'd deſcend from the 
character of a gentleman, who was not wanting in 


the requiſites that o to che has Git of it, © 
1 1 25 CHARLES. 


% 
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: CHAREES. 

| I've made myſelf a precious blockhead's This 

mummery of the painter has diſguſted her. ( Ade. 
CC | 

As to his pretended taſte for painting, I will not 
affe& more ſkill than I poſſeſs, but I will venture to 
ſay, that either he is ignorant of the art, or e 
upon my being ſo. 
CHARLES. ä 
I' 'm fairly trapp'd : I muſt be prating of what I 
did not ab will not offer much in Mr. 
Manlove's behalf, Madam; but as to his ſkill in 
-painting, you will be pleas'd to conſider him not as 
a profeſſor, but a lover only of the art. 

LAEATITIA. 

A lover, Sir! that is the laſt character I ſhou'd 

wiſh to conſider Mr. Manlove in. * 
| CHARLES. 

1 perfectly underſtand you, Miſs Fairfax: You 
have ſaid enough: Mr. Manlove underſtands you: 
I believe I need not explain _—_ any farther. 
| LATIT 
N o, the caſe is perfectly clear; and I flatter myſelf 


you think I have been explicit on my part. 
CHARLES. 

There can be no complaint on that ſcore. Nothing 
now remains for Mr. Manlove, but to lay aſide, as 
ſoon as he is able, every thought, each hope that 
had Miſs Fairfax for its object. 

PS S 2» - 7 

Twill be much for my repoſe. 

| CHARLES. 
Rely y upon it, then, your repoſe ſhall never be 
diſturbꝰd by Mr. Manlove; never—Adieu. (goes our. 
LX TITIA. 
: Your ſeryant—He's piqued, and it Deen him. 
CHARLES, (returns.) 

If ever you ſee him here again, ſay I have deceiv'd 

you—let me dear the blame: Your moſt obedient. 
LETITIA. 


. Good day—I Thad depend upon you. 


CHARLES. 


= c HARLES. | 
Set your mind at reſt; I'll die before 1 break my 
word : Your ſervant. _ Exit. 


EA ) 

How wou' d this man plead in his own cauſe! Ah, 
why wou'd. fortune not concert with nature, and 
either give the wealth of Manlove to his merits; or 
purchaſe out his merits to beſtow on Manlove's : wealth? ? 


Enter * U 0 3 haſtily. 


1 . 
| Where can this provoking cloak be Jaid.? 1 
thing is in train, and there is not a moment to be 


loſt -A! 6 ſcreams. | 
L K T "3. © ih | 
| Lucy! ! whither away ſo faſt ? 
LU Cx. 


1 decker I did not ſee you, Madam ; 1 thought 
"ou was in your own room. 


| LXEFI TIA. ES i 
But where are 700 running to, Child? 
Only i 1 8 5 
| epping out a little way. 
Auer EA 
Stepping out ! whither? 
| e 
' To my brother Dibble's. 
LET ITIA. 
For what | 5 TT. 
Lu C v. 


Upon a little family buſineſs, that's all. I couid 
have ſworn you had been with your — in a the 


painting-room. 

* 1 LETITIA | N ; 

entleman ! who is it you call m tleman! 
) 8 N oy 7 gen 

Humph—I'Il ſhow her that F am in her ſecrets; it 
will keep her out of mine. (aſide.) 1 thought rom was 
with Mr, Manlove; I left you together. 

LA 'T+ { TIA. 

* Manlove! what is this you tell me? 

LUCY. 
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Loc. 

Nay, Madam, don't be alarm'd, I am no telltale; 
and though I knew Mr. Manlove in his painter's cha- 
racter, nobody ſhall be the wiſer for me, I aſſure you. 

L ETIITIA. 

As ſure as can be it is ſo! what a diſcovery | (afide. ) 
Well, Lucy, I find you are in the ſecret; you know 
the real Mr. Manlove; but pray tell me who f is the 
pretended one? I have been received at Mr. Man- 
love's houſe, and viſited here, by a young man who 
calls himſelf Manlovę: Who is he? 

CV. 

Od, dear Ma'am. don't you know him —1 wiſh. 
I don't get into a ſcrape, but there is no going bacx 
(aſide.) 15 is young Mr. Nightſhade out of the coun- 
try, Ma' am; he. is come up incog, and i is afraid his 
. ou'd diſcover him, that's EN 
| LATITIA. 

Is that all? I ſhan' c take your word for that, 1 
ſuſpect there is more in the plot than you have re- 
lated, If this young man is afraid of being feen by 
his father, what brings him hither ? Anfoer 0 me that? 

LUCY, 

Madam, I—I1—I can't tell what brings him hither. 

| LS TEIT-+24 

Lucy, don't equivocate; for I will know. I ſaw 
him leave the houſe juſt now with your brother, you are 
following in great haſte; upon family buſineſs you pre- 
tend; bur I ſuſpect upon no fair errand: Confeſs to 
me, for you ſhall not ſtir to your brother's till you do. 
i „ 
"ay you will for that, Madam, but I cannot endure 
to be ſuſpected, and I. will confeſs to you when I have 
done crying. (weeps. 371 | 
: L:ATIT I A. 
do ſo, you had beſt. | 
LUCY. 

Why then you mult know, that Mr. where that 
1s, I mean Mr. Nightſhade, that calls himſelf Mr. 
| MRP 1s fallen monſtrouſly i in loye with 2 


E „ 
With whom ? gs =, 
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= PEEL 

Me, Madam.—Vain creature ! I know ſhe thought 
1t was herſelf (aſide. 

_ „ S&I4+T 1a. | 
And you beliey'd him, did you? 
.Yes, Madam, I believ'd him. 
5 LX TITIA. 

Well, and what did he do then? 

0 

Nay nothing, Madam, that's all. 

5 LATITTIHA 

Come, come, Lucy, but I know it is not all: You 
have given him your company, as you'call it, have 
you not? and you are now going to meet him at your 
brother's, are you not? OY 

LUCY. 

No—yes—but if I am, it's all in fair and honeſt 
way of courtſhip: Oh, if he was to go for to offer 
any thing unhandſome to me, I ſhould tear his eyes 
out. Nobody can ſay I have the leaſt ſpeck or flaw, 
no not ſo big as the point of a pin, on my reputation. 
It would be the death of me—T would ſooner part 
from my life than my virtue; he has promis'd— 


LATITIA, 
What has he promis d? 
O m me. 

TY _ LATITIA. 

Marry you! ridiculous. 
5 LUCY. 5 
Ay, I knew the jealous thing could not bear that; 
ſhe will burſt with en vy. (ade. 
| LEATITIA | 


Hark'ee, Lucy; I commend you for the honeſty 
ef your confeſſion, run into my chamber ; Mr. Staple- 
ton is coming this way, and will interrupt us : Com- 

ſe yourſelf, and we will talk over the affair at lei- 

ure. ( Exit Lucy.) Happy, happy revolution ! What 

a ridiculous mal-entendu had I fallen into! Oh how 
deliciouſly I will torture this fine gentleman- painter 
for his contrivances ! e ACT. 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
Enter. JACK an DIBBLE. 


DIBBLE. 


Cour along, Squire, the lady i is expecting you 
at my apartment. Every thing is in train, and *twill 
be your own fault now if you are not the * 


man in England. 
JACK, 


Hold a moment, Dibble, hold! My bee 
coming and I can't reſiſt the pleaſure of a little natural 


exultation. 
ns DI B BLE. 4:20 
Perverſe,  vexation! Are you mad? By heavens, 
you'll loſe the lady—and what is worſe, by heavens 


ſhe'll looſe the gentleman | n (aſide. 
| Euter C H A RI. E S. 
. CHARLES. 


So, Jack, I hope your frolick's at an end: your ve 
been ditorderly in your cups 1 TR ir 
JACK, 

| Where did you hear that? 
CHARLES. 
. Whare I leaſt wiſh'd to hear it; at Mr, serer. ; 
Miſs Fairfax told me. Lex 


J | 

Miſs Fairfax told you, did ſhe-ſo? Miſs Fairfax 

was not very angry when ſhe told you, I ſhou'd gueſs: 

You did not find me greatly out of favour, did you? 

'* CHARLES, 

In truth 1 had fo little occaſion to boaſt of my oun 

reception, Jack, that I did not. GE. much attention to 
8 ſhe faid of you. 2 29 ; 

J ACK, | 


b 

ö 
F 
| 

| 
| 

| 
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r 
That's honeſtly confeſſed however: So your recep- 


tion was but cold, and you have drop'd- | A 
ot a connexion I ſuppole ? 


CHARLES. 
" Intirely : I've received my peremptory diſmiſſion. 
Jack- 
Poor Charles ! you are diſmiſs'd ? Your perſon, 
genius, equipage, eſtate, all ſtand you in no ſtead ? 
Another is preferr'd before you—perhaps ſome 


country booby.like myſelf; and don't you wiſh you 


knew the happy man ? 
8 CHARLES. 


Not * 
DIBB L E. 
What are you at you'll ruin all. 


JACK. 
1 ſhall burſt if I don't tell him—Brother, I believe 
Feed direct "ou to the man that's done all the 


miſchief. 
c H ARLES. 


I give you credit, Jack, for that: I do believe 
you ve done me all the miſchief in your — | | 
JACK. 

Who, I! ? Oh dear, you flatter me; a country 


whelp ſupplant a travell'd gentleman like you 1 ? im- 
'poſſible—and yet 


| CHARLES. 
What yet? 
JACK. 


This witneſs on my finger here would ſtagger ſome 


folks; I am apt to think Miſs F airfax means to wear 
: it in good. time. h 


CH A RLES.-: 
A wedding ring! you muſt ow Mes Jack 1 . 
want credulity for that. ! 
A 
Juſt as you: pleaſe; I bought it for her wearing, 


and meaſur'd her finger for that purpoſe, and did in- 


rend with the parſon's —_ to put it on with that 


DIBBLE. 


Aeſign. f 
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DIBSLE . - 

Will nothing ſtop your mouth ? By ase 111 

throw the matter up. (afide to Jack. 


CHARLES. 
Tou you marry Miſs Lætitia F airfax! | 


|  DIBBLE. 
: Dear 'Squire be perſuaded, and come away, 
(ade to Fact. 
Jen 
Hold your tongue I tell you—I, I, and not the 
ingenious, learned, travell'd Mr. Manlove; here's a 
witneſs that will vouch for what I ſay. ( Dibble offers 
to go.) Where are you running ?—come back. 
Tell my brother what you know of Miſs Fairfax's 
partiality for a certain, 2 ignorant fellow, 
call'd Jack Nightſhade. g 


DIB B L E. 
For ſhame, Sir, you ſhould not talk of lady's 


favours. 


 CHARL E 8. 
Your friend 1 is cautious you perceive. 
JACK. 

Hang hind he's ſo by habit; he's a lawyer—but 
ſpeak out; You are come to fetch me to Miſs F air- 
fax, and Miſs Fairfax is at your lodgings, and I am 
to be the lady's huſband, and the bill is a true bill, is 


it not? 
DIB B LX 


 CHARAES, 
Errors excepted You forgot your caution. This 
can never be. Hark'ee, Sir; a little croſs examination 


if you pleaſe. 


It 1s. 


JACK. 
As much of that as you think proper. He 8 us'd 
to that ſport ; he*l dodge like a rabbit in a warren. 
CHARLES. 8 
You ſay- the lady is at your lodgings : : Anſwer me, 
what As ? 


L 2 ' _ DIBBLE, 


* I i 
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_DMIBHEULRF 
Sir, I believe—what lady ?—that's your queſtiton— 


what lady is at my lodgings ? 
; CHARLES. 


= Os Sir, without equivocation, 
D 
Well, Sir, I am not upon oath in this buſineſs ; 
nor am 1 obliged to aſcertain the identity of people's 
perſons ; but the lady at my lodgings 1 . to be 


Miſs F airfax. 
JACK. 


Does that fatisfy you? Brother, I ik you tos | 
your coat ; it has made an im reſſion you perceive. 
"CHARLES. 
Have a little patience—You take her to be Miſs 
Fairfax ?—deſcribe her perſon. - 
DIBBLF 
I never meddled with her perſon, Sir; that s not 


for me to do. 
CHARLES. : 


Is ſhe fair complexion'd ? 
DIBBLE. 
I think ſo. 


JACK. 


CHARLE 6. 

Light hair, or dark ? 
DIBB L E. 

My eyes are none of the beſt, but I think is 


Fairfax's hair is white. 5 
TAC 5 


Black as a crow, by Jupiter. 
f CHARLES. 


Tal, or Wan: 
D I B B LE. 


I never meaſur'd her but, I :ake her to be tall. 
JACK. 
Death and the devil, why you're drunk! Fair, tall, 
light-hair'd | ! why ſhe S a little, Aren, WY damſel, 
with a poll as black as- | 
CHARL E. 


AN ee Sir, a word in your ear. (9 Dive. © 


I can't fay I do. 
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DEIBBLE. | IE 
Blown, as I hope to be a judge! (afide. 
CHARLES. - -- 
You have a ſiſter anſwers this deſcription : You're ' 


diſcover'd and a villain. . (afide to Dibble. 
JACK. | 


Hold, hold, no cloſeting of witneſſes. 
DIBBLE. | 


Good Sir, be not leaded: Mr. Nightthede fielb 
borrow'd your name, and my ſiſter to keep up the 
Jeſt, made free with that of Miſs Fairfax - nothing 


but a frolick. 
CHARLES. 


What do you tell me? did my brother take my 

name in any interview with Miſs Fairfax? » 
| DIBBLE. 

Certainly, Sir; ſhe calls him Mr. Manlove at this 
moment, a 5 

„ RALLIES 
Away; your news has ſaved your ears, away. 

DI 

Egad we are all blown up: I muſt go and tell 


Lucy to make her peace. Exit. 
JACK. 


How now ; what's this ? Hollo ! where's Dibble 


RE CHARLES. 


Your humble Servant, Mr. Manlove—Take my 
name, my credit from me, Jack? It is too much. 


You muſt be ſaved however. 
JACK. 


I muſt be ſatisfied. Is this fair dealii g ? Where i is 
Dibble gone ? 
CHARLES. 


Let him £9. where he "ay he has made a fool 


of you. 
TACT; 


Yes, but I'm aot a fool to take your word for that; ; 


| ſo let me paſs.- | 
CHARLES... : 


N ay, Jack, but hear reaſon 


JACK. 


* A PU w ˙* x ¶ 
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1 A C K. I | 
Yes, and while you are reaſoning, by ſhall loſe the 


lady. 


| | CHARLES. | 
I fay the lady ; have a care ſhe does not prove the 
lady's maid. 
„ Sa&en  *© 


The maid! ah, brother, Fm too cunning to take 
that upon truſt. 'You have raiſed my curioſity how- 
ever, and I will know the truth----So let me go, for 


| £0 I will, and that's enough. Il Exit. 


CHARLES. 
A match, we'll ſtart together. My happineſs i is 
fure as much concern'd in this diſcovery, as your's. 
. (follows him. 


SCE NE II. Stapleton's Houfs 


Enter NIGHTS HADE and MAN LOVE. 
NIGHTSHADE. 


1 ſhould think, brother, there's no danger but a 
Jury will ſee the action in this A 


MAN LOVE. | 
is hard to ſay; juries are tickliſn things; the 


law will look to the motives: F it ſball appear tbat 


it was done not from the wickedneſs of the heart, but from 
the ſudden heat of the paſſions, a jury will _ it in 


Manſlaughter. 
NIGHTSHA D E. 
Well, and don't all the world know there's not a 
more paſſionate man living than myſelf ? 
„ L OVE. 
You have ſometimes told me I was paſſionate z 31 
fiever heard you ſay as much far yourlſelt. | 
NIG H. TSHADE. | 
But if there was no malice in the deed, how can it 


ever be deem'd murder? 
MANLOVE. 


Malice is. threefold : Firſt, malice expreſs ; fecondly, 
malice. implied; third| „ malice 8 Of each in 


their — 
NIGHT. 
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| NIGHTSHAD E. | 
| Pas P 3 what avails deſcribing any, when 
Pve none of all the three? | 
 __MANLOVE. 


Had you no quarrel then before the a&? 


 NIGHTSHADE. | 
Quarrel ! why no----or if I had, 'rwas only a 


few words. 
MANL O V E. 
Is that the cane you ſtruck him with ? 
NIGHTSHADE. 
This is the twig; I call it nothing more. 
MANLOVE. | 
I doubt the Jaw will conſtrue it a weapon of 
offence. | 
NI G HTSHADE. 


And pray now was not his a weapon of offence? I 
believe the whole town thinks it ſuch, of great 
offence, fick or well, there's no repoſe for thoſe horns, 
What I did was in ſelf-defence. 


 MANLOVE. 
Fear? 'twill not be thought ſo: If indeed you had 
ay wound 10 ſhrw whereby the violence * the battery 
: * be proved 


_  'NIGHTSHADE. 
Wound! why I have a wound as bad an one as his; 
only mine lies within ſide of my head, and his without: 
He has broke the drum of my ears. | 


| | MANLOVE. 
What do you talk of ears? if you had been 3 5 
enough now to have loft a finger, an eye, or a foretooth, 
it would have been the loſs of a defenjroe nn and a 
maybem at common law. - | 


NIGH TS HADE. 
| Well, brother, be ſo kind to tell me what I 


am to db . 
us MANLOVE, 


Repent. | ; 
be as NIGHT- 
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__ NIGHTSMADE:. = 2 

Why ſo I will, provided you ſay nothing about the - 

matter; and my country acquits. me upon trial ; but ; 

if I am to be puniſhed for my Jules, what bgnities * 
repenting of em into the bargain? 15 

MANLOYE. 25 


Well, Andrew, I muſt tell. you there is yet : 
a way of getting honourably out of this aſſair, provided 2 2 


you will bind yourſelf to me, never to lift your hand 
in wrath againſt a fellow creature. als 
| __ NIGHTSHADE. 

Why no, to be ſure I ſhan't; 1 thought all ſculls 

were as hard as Gregory NED 
_ - MANLOV E. 

| Come; you muſt have done with Di” $3, nay, 

1 wou'd, not alone exempt man from your fury, bur 


beaſt likewiſe : Cruelty muſt not be practiſed in any 
ſhape: Nature muſt not be wounded in any of her 


works. Promiſe me this upon the faith of an- honeſt 
man, and [I'll redeem you from this ſcrape. 


NIGHTSHADE. h 

Locke, Brother, I am ſenſible of the folly of i it, 

but as it's impoſſibie to ſay where temptation may 

lead, there lies the fatal weapon; uſe it who will; 

I'll never take another ſtick in hand, till I'm obliged 
to go _ crutches. (throws down his cane. 

MANLOVE. 

Say you ſo, then I'll cure your broken head in an 

inſtant. Come with me, and you ſhall ſee what 
diſpatch I can make upon occaſion. [ Exeunt. © 


SCENE III. The Painting Room. 
LETITIA is diſcever'd painting ; Lucy attending ; 2 
Fl | layman placed at ſome Mere. 

% CTC MC. © 


Theſe touches come off well; hs. laſt fitting 1 was. 
agood one: Methinks' I never was in better look. 


, Luc bat ſay you? is it like ? | won i 
8 er. 
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LUCY.: 
"Likes Madam! tis alive; tis Mr. Stapen 


| himſelf 
e T ITIA 
{th the ſervant gone for his cloaths to dreſs the lay- 
man? Il poſitively rub in the drapery now I'm about 


it. Well, child, I've turn'd this matter in my head, and 
i believe I muſt forgive you; there's no holding out 
againſt contrition; I believe your brother was to blame 


—ſo this gran then is Mr. prac 


LUCY. 
Fes, madam, and a lovely man he is; if you 


9 


pleaſe to remember, I told you ſo the firſt moment . 
aw him; ſo genteel, ſo well-bred, ſo perfectly the 
: gentleman. ' Oh, here comes Thomas with the 


6, orion a I help to put em on? 


with me this monty ſhould c 


5 5 he hax ound wor the mike as well as myſelf. 
* | 'M 5 LUCY: 


"4 0 Enter SERVAN T. 


LATITIA 
805 ſo! that's right—let the arm fall naturally— 


| Iv s very well as it is—Now turn the layman with. its 
jide to me—ao, t'other way—a little more. Stay, let 
2 5 me do | it myſelf 


Now ſtand away—thar's it. 
1,1.-SPRVANT. | 

| Have you any further commands, madam * 
LI 


No; ; yes. If the young gentleman who was 
Kcal again, mo him uy 


/ 


hither. 
The painter? 


8 ERVANT. 


"Les the painter, as you call him. 
>: SERVANT. 


„„ Sev. 
Indeed! then do as I bid you. (Exit Ser.) $6, ſo, 


* — 
* 


L X TIT IA. | 4 


- Madirt, he is this mdment come into the court- 
yard. | Wy 
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„ LYCY. 

Pray, Madam, give me leave to go and ſhew Mr. 

Manlove huther, - 1 
14711 A. 

Do ſo, Lucy, do ſo What a flutter am lin !—but, 
hark'ee, don't give. him any intimation that I know 
him. (Exit Lucy.) This is happy! I am ſucli a gainer 
by this revolution that I cannot find in my heart to 
be angry with the girl That ever I ſhou'd: be the 
bubble of ſo groſs an impoſition! Hark; he's coming. 
Pl pretend to be at work! tho' I am fo confuſed 
1 don't know one colour from another. O heavens, 
how charmingly he looks! (Me riſes. 


; Enter CHARLES. 


CHARLES. 
Il Taſka thouſand. Pardons z z I entreat 1 mayn't dil 
turb you. | 
LE T 1 
Oh „Sir, don't mention it: You fee I uſe no ceremony. 
CHARLES. 
You! re infinitely obliging. I have ventur'd once 
again, Miſs Fairfax, to intrude upon your patience. 
N LATITI A. 
As often as you pleaſe; you're always welcome 
here. Come hither—] muſt have pad Judgement. 
* do you like what I have done? 
1 CHARLES. W 
All that you do is well; but you'll forgive me, I 
am full of other thoughts, and wiſh to loſe no mo- 
ment of this happy opportunity. 
LEATITIA. 
Piſh! I muſt have you flatter me: Sit 1 
This drappery puzzles me—Sit down, I ſay: Your 
modern habits are ſo ſtiff. How ſhall I manage it? 
Come, take the chalk; nay, no excuſe: T Though you 
are ſo ſmartly dreſt, you abſolutely muſt aſſiſt me. 
| CHARLES. 5 
beg to be excus'd : my happineſs is ſtaked upon 
| — criſis my heart i is full and muſt have vent. " 


, 
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LEATITIA. 
- How: can you be ſo tireſome? Now you are going 


upon, the old topick, Mr. Manlove. 
CHARLES. 


I muſt confeſs it is of him that I 2 7d ſpeaks, 
L'ETIFTEA 


Fiye, fye upon you! call to mind your i 
Hold—ſappole I throw aſide this ugly brown and 
gold, and put him in a fancy dreſs; What ſay you? 
CHARLES. 
Rr gy 1 for I am nothing: I have no art, no 
faculty of painting; I am an impoſtor. On my 


knees I do beſeech you, forgive and hear me. 
h - & &, T:4;T11 A. 


Pray be compoſed, nor let your zeal for Mr. Man- 


love agitate you thus. I' fave you all this trouble, 
by confeſſing freely to you, 1 have 1 d my mind 


ſinceflaſt we parted. | 
CHAR L E 8. | 
Chang d as how) ; 
pe: LEATITIA. 

As you'll be pleas'd to hear. I think of Mr. Man- 

love now as favourably as you yourſelf cou'd wiſh, 
CHARL 8. 

Madam 


LE TIT IA. 
J think the woman muſt be bleſt, whom fuch a 


man ſhall honour with his choice. 
„ H 
Indeed! I may preſume then you wou d condeſcend 


to countenance his addreſſes. _ 
LEATITIA. 


That's a home queſtien ; but I think it is noteaſy 
to deny him any n_ | 
ARLES. 


I'm thunderſtruck! The boy has told me th 


truth, ſhe likes him and Lam undone. 
5 | LAEATETEHA.: 
What is the matter now? You feem quite diſcon- 
eerted. Is not this the very point you aim d at? ? 
Hav'n't 1 * all that you wiſn'd? 


1 CHARLES > 
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Ob, no You arte. 15 
er 
| Man, reſtleſs man ! whom nothing I can do will 
ſatisfy: Offended when I refuſe your friend; when I . 
accept him, tortur'd. 
C HA R LES. 85 
And tortur'd I muſt he : for know, moſt wretched 
as I am, it is not for a friend | plead, but for myſelf. 
LAPITIA. -- 
Well, Sir, I'm free to fay, I ſtill abide by my 
confeflion : What you tell me ſhakes not my n 


for Mr. Manlove. 1 5 
CHARLES. 


Then I have loſt you; for that Manlove is my 

brother, and has won you under a fictitious 
name: I that really own it, am diſcarded, | 

LEATITIA, 

Ho purblind you long-ſighted wits ſometimes 
can be! You tell me you are Mr. Manlove ; have 1 

revok d my W ? You fay your brother took 
our name; have I expreſsd wy, in favour of 


2 Nightſhade ? | 
CHAREES. 


0 heavens ! I do begin to hope—— 
LEATITIA. 
| You ſhov'd not puzzle. me with ſuch croſs purpoſes. 


5 Will you be Mr. Manlove, and believe what I now Z 


| ſay of him, or give that name to 2 75 brather, and 


hear me repeat what 1 lately ſaid of him? 
CHARLES, © 
Ob, let me be what you. e. I alk no, higher 


eſſing. 
1. SID IA. 
Wie ara interrupted. See, 2 formidable rival! 
Oh, you — made a fine confuſion Come away. 


| [ Exeunt. 

= Auer J AC K. | 
Ack. 

Hit hark'ee l. brother Charles He won't. turn 


„ + dare not OY * for fear 1 run _ 
| 0 
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old Cruſty's jaws: 1 am fain to go as warlly in th: 
houſe as if 1 was riding over a warren. Didlikins ! 


here comes the girl ; at n fye upon you, Miſs, 
oh fye— _ 


Enter L. UCY baſtih. 


} 


„ 

Huſ l huſh ! A truce to your reproaches—Hide 
yourſelf; your father's at my heels. 

JACK. 
My father! Drown it! what ſhall I do now ? 
IEF: 

Here, get behind this layman; ſtoop : ſtand cloſe: 
P11 put the ſhutters to; I owe you that good turn, at 
| leaf, to bring you off. Stand cloſe ! | 


Enter NI GH T 8 H A _ 


NIGHTSHADE. | 
80 ſo! What's doing here? Darkneſs at mid-day! 
Your ſervant, Mr. Stapleton ; 1 ſee you notwitchſtand- 
ing; there you are: Fine goings on at your age: 
Smuggling your chambermaids in corners Call you 
this fair trading ? Oh, if your wife ſaw this. 
1A CE. 5 behind.) 
o 


For pity's Ake be - He's coming! 


; Where are you coming, Sir? Pray leave the room: 3˙ 
your company diſturbs him; don't you, ſeehow ill he is? 


NIGHTS H. A 
Poor gentleman! and. ſo you ſhut out the light to 
make him better? Ay, let him lean upon you, com- 
fort him. I dare be ſworn he has need of it Same 
upon you, Maſter Stapleton! What you']I not ſpeaks; 
nat you, ere comes one will: make you andi 
ſtir, too, to ſome tune. Here, Madam, here's your 
_ virtuous 3 1 a . af modetn con- 
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Euer A, 8 T APL ETON. 


. STAPLETON. | 
A picture truly, for I think you're talking to no- 
bal elſe: Why don't the girl open the ſhutters? 


What do you ſtand there for ? O, ho! fees Fack. 


1 STAPLETON a" MANLOVE. 


STAPLETON. 
What my old friend, conſerring with the layman ! V 
Break his head, Andrew, if you pleaſe; no man- 


ſlaughter can lie there. (the window is opened. 
NIGHTS HAD E. 
How's this! why I proteſt I took it for yourſelf * 


and I was ſcandaliz'd to ſee a ſober citizen in ſuch 


cloſe conference with a damſel of ſo — temptations. 
 MANLOVE. 
Come; brother, you have had one warning againſt 


anger; let this be a memento.to guard againſt ſuſ] Pieion. 
| NIGHTSHADE. 
Brother, you know 4 can't endure advice; I fee 


my error ; * enou 7 5 55 5 
APL * i 


Tes, but you 3 t ſee all; there's more behind 
thi ſcenes ;' your greateſt error, Mr. Nightſhade, is 


not yet found out. 
NIGHT SHA D E. 

Why, what the vengeance have we here ? Come 
out : Let's ſee your face. Son Jack ! Furies and flames 
My boy as I'm alire. 

MANLO VE. 

This i Is Judgement upon In. . | 
NIGHTSHADE 

| Which of you all have conjur'd up this plot ? Oh, 


thou unutterably vile and forry puppy | Hound, that 
I have bred to tear my heart out—Jack, Jack, Jack, 


for you to uſe me thus; you whom Pve made my 


boaſt, the ſtaff of my old age—I wou'd I had a ſtaff, 
I'd beat your brains out with it, blockhead, ſo I wou'd. | 


MANLOVE. 
Fold, bold. no more of that; remember promiſes. 
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laid out upon your back: Sirrah, whence came that 


. * s coat, that ſcoundrel's livery ? ? . Anſwer me. 


JACK 
F ather, tis none of mine; *tis dene Charles 8. 
NIGHTS HAD E. 


There, Mr. Manlove I there's your pretty gentle- 


man a fine account; the corr rr th of his brother, 
STAPLET 8 
Be more patient, friend Andrew. _ rs 
NIGHTS HAD E. 


I won't be patient; I've a father's privilege to juſ- 


tify my paſſion. Hark ee, Sir, what brought you 
up to town? Who ſeduced you hither? I ſuppoſe. 


the faſhionable ſcoundrel who lent you that fooP's coat. 
JACK. 


Lord love you, father, *rwas a frolic of my own · 


Charles wou'd have had me travell'd home again. 
MANL O VE. 


Was that like a ſeducer? 
W A 2 K. 


| And ſo I ſhou'd afore now, but that 1 fell i into a 
kind of a love-ſuit here, with the young my of this 


| houſe. - 
| Mes. STAPLET: ON. 
What do you fay ? a love- ſuit 
- STAPLETON. 
*With my ward, _ F e T. K: impoſſible. 1 
Ay, now comes my 3 I had beſt eſcape, 


(Ade. 
JACK. 
Hold, hold; my whole defence turns upon your 
teſtimony—Stay where you are. (To Lucy. 
_ ., NIGHTSHADE. 
Ay, kt us hear; there's ſomething in this plea: 
Let us hear more of the love-ſuit.. 
J ACE. | 
' Nay, *twis not much of a ſuit neither ; ; it was s very 
ſoon over; Miſs was coming, Dibble got a licence, 
and 1 bought a ring. 
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S TAPLETOxN. : 
Why you” re - beſide yourſelf, young man. 
NIGHTSHADE. 


= Go on! the boy ſpeaks well, and ſhan'r be brow- 


beat: Hear him out. | 
f A C K. 5 : 


1 
And ſo, as 1 was telling you, I ſhou'd have mar- 


ried her out-right, if brother Ch arles had not thrown 


a ſpoke in my wheel. — 
NIGHTSH A DE. 
See there, ſee there What ſay you for our fa- 


vorite now? Prove what you ſay, my la Show oo 


will do you Juſtice to the extent.of my eſtate. 
JACK. 


Say you ſo, father ? then it ſhall out : Why bro- 


ther Charles, you muſt know, had a month's mind 


for the lady himſelf; ſo he pretended to ade rae 
that I was made a fool of, and . 


going to marry was not Miſs Fairfax. 
F NIGHTSHADE. bo 
There, there | you hear it now from the tongue 
of truth and innocence: You're ſatisfied, 1 _ I 
beg the lady may be ſent for in. ; 
JACK. 
Sent for! a pretty joke; why there ſhe ſtands: 
85 , Mr. and Mrs. S TAPLETON. 
Ha. ha; ha! 
NIGHTSH A D E. 
Pm thunderſtruck. ._ 
A C K. 


And fo am I; bor ik it had not 1 for heceher 
Charles, as ſure as you are here alive, we had both 


been happy before now. - _ 


This, this the lady ? "2 
AC K. 


J 
Ay, father, that's ſhe: I hope you like ber. 
75 STAPLET O N. 
Luey L Lucy Dibble 
f MAN 10 V E. 
1 The fer of my: elerk ! 


* 


NIGHT. 
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-NIGHTSHADE. = 
Death and the devil { a chambermaid ! 


Mrs. STAPLETON. 2 
7 Oh, vou inſidious huffy ! what can you ſay for 


urfelf ? 
5 LUer. 


I am not here upon my trial, madam; that is paſt, 
and Miſs Fairfax has fign'd my pardon. As for this 

_ gentleman, if I did put a little trick upon him under 
miftreſs's name, he paid me in my own coin, by 
paſſin himſelf off under his brother's. The parties 
ented are not preſent ; but let me ſtand at Miſs 
Fairfax's fide, and place him by Mr. Manlove, and 1 
leave the world to 3 which is the greateſt im- 


poſtor of the two. 
| ACK. 


Oh, you abominable little vixen ! 
 MANLOVE. 
Keep your peace, Jack, wou'd you proye you 
valour on a woman? 
Wy  JACE. . 
Then by Jupiter, I'll break every bone in 1 
Dibble's ſkin, before this day's at an end. 
STAPLET ON. 
Underſtand yourſelf, child; the daughter of a 
footman is no mate for the ſon of a gentleman. 
NIGHTSHADE. 
To be ſure: Well ſaid, Maſter Stapleton 
L U SF. 
True, Sir, but the foorman bred his daughter as 
a gentleman ſhou'd, and the gentleman gave "his ſon 
the education of a footman. VE 
MANLOVE. 
Brother Andrew—— - | 
8 NIGHT SHADE. 7 
Poeh ! | 5 


RA J A CK. 
Father, that laſt wipe was at you. 
- NIGHTSHADE. 
Hold your tongue, blockhead; get you home into 
the country, till the ſoit, and be a beaſt of burden; 


tis 1 nature meant you for. 5 
| ” 5 5 | N M AN. 
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„ N LO v E. 

Nay, brother, blame not nature, the has done her | 
part: Tis you that ſhou'd have till'd the toil. 
Charles, you come upon a wiſh; Four father i is be 
patient to embrace YOu. 3 73 


Entir CHARLES. 


| ' CHARLES. | 

Let but my father add his W and my 
happineſs ſnall be compleat. 8 

.  "MANLOTE 

He can't withhold it. Come, throw oreiitite 
aſide; let wrath. and jealouſy be caſt far from you: 
Look upon this youth; he is your ſon; you are the 
principle, but do you f ubſtitute the juſtice to confeſs . 
my ſyſtem has ſucceeded ; it is poſſible you ſee to 
gain a knowledge of this world, and not be tainted 
with its wickedneſs. 

| '"NIGHTSHADE. 

*Tis mighty well; but for this cub of mine Plt 
diſinherit him to the devil; I cou'd find in my heart, 
to die to-morrow, for the pleaſure of cutting him off 
with a ſhilling, „ 


JACK. 
Lord, father in that caſe a little matter wou'd | 
content me. 
MANLOVE. 
Come, come, the law has made proviſion againſt 
that: Jack muſt inherit your eſtate die when you will. 
NIGHTSHADE. : 
Then I'll not die at all; I'II live for ever on 
purpoſe to plague him; Pll ſtarve the whelp ; he 
thall have nothing to live upon, but rain-water and 
pig- nuts. | | 


MA N LOV E. 
Then, Andrew, I will keep him; he hall live 
with me. 5 4 
1 'NIG H TSHAD E. 
Say you ſo, brother? then I'II forgive him and 
keep him to myſelf; and ſince you talk of knowledge 


of the world, Pl ſhew him what it is: Come Tr 
ac 


Y; 
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Jack: u go with bim as far as there is water to carry. 
us; III travel him to the world's end: Zounds, III 


5 take him out of it, _ . ng du 


Take the laſt ſtage by yourſelf, dear erben. 
| Farewel, uncle ; _ good- bye, Charles | 
B Nighiſhade and Fact. 
N MANLO VE. 
e hymouriſt ! Come my ſon, and come 
roy worthy friends; Where is your amiable ward? 
ſtill have hopes this day of rancour and confuſion 


will conclude ir 
A P L ET ON. 


And ſo it ſhall, if my perſuaſion can have weight, 
Mrs. ST A LE TON. 
Perſuaſion never fails, when inclination aids it, 


Look, ſhe comes. 
| CHARLES. 


And comes like hope, like ſpring and ſunſhine to 
1 3 year, with ſmiles of ſoft complacency 
and love. , 


L E TI T IA 
Ay, now your rival's gone, you think the field 
our own; but every hour will raiſe freſh rivals, for 
every hour will draw forth freſh perfections from a 
character like your's, and each demand the preference 


in our admiration and a 
8 ETON. 


Well ſaid, my girl, then there's a bargain made : 


What need of further words? 
- Mrs. STAPLE TON. 


Fye upon you, Mr. Stapleton, you diſtreſs her; 


you are too much in haſte about theſe matters. 
Mrs. STAPLETON. 


Why, Dolly, you and I concluded our matter 


within the yeek. 
Mrs. STAPLETO N. 


Longer, twas longer: Don't believe him, Letitia, 
LXTITIA. 


Fa 


ght unite at once by 


Dtoſt thou believe it, fair one? then away with 
delay! not even the law, its own parent, ſhall be pri 
N vileg'd in this caſe 3 we'll work like ſhipwri ts at 
an armament, and Dibble, as a puniſhment for bis 
intrigues, ſhall labour double tides. If marriage 


ever ſhall regain its dignity in chis degenerate age, it 
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muſt be by the union of fuah hearts as theſe. 
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